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WHY SHOULDN’T THE GROWN FOLKS HAVE A GOOD TIME TOO? 
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theyll last for years 


Give your trucks a square deal 
and they will fetch and carry 
for you, day after day, for years. 
Milk cans at dawn to the 
station, feed or fertilizer on the 
trip home, then produce to 
market and lumber or cement 
on the way back. Maybe some 
hauling for a neighbor. That’s 
the way to get your money’s 
worth out of trucks. 


Give them plenty of good oil 
and grease and they’ll last for 
years. Farmers who stick to 
“Standard” Motor Oil and use 
plenty of it have run their 
trucks for thousands of miles 


‘em 








without requiring any repairs 
that could be blamed on faulty 
lubrication. Be sure you get the 
right oil for your make of truck. 
You will find it specified on the 
Polarine Chart at your dealer’s. 


e e e 


“STANDARD” FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent 
over fifty years developing and improving 
petroleum products for farm use and keeps 
abreast of the times. Every additional 
“Standard” product you begin using brings 
more comfort, pleasure, leisure or profit. 
Ask your nearest dealer for ‘‘Standard” 
gasoline; kerosene; incubator oil; motor 
oils and greases; axle grease; separator, 
harness and household oils. Insist on 
“Standard” products for complete satis- 
faction. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 


Baltimore, 





Maryland 


“STANDARD 


‘Polarine MOTOR OILS 


BASED ON OVER S50 YEARS’ shied: 
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Preliminary Report on Egg 
Marketing Ready 


PRELIMINARY 
the “Codperative Marketing of Ea ¢ 


report discussing 
and Poultry” has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, for 
distribution among those interested in 
the subject. Early methods for mar- 
keting eggs are discussed, also the devel- 
opment of the egg circle and finally the 
development in California of the egg 
marketing association conducted along 
commercial lines. The several types of 
existing associations are described ia 
detail, such as the centralized organiza- 
tions found in California, the federated 
locals operating in Minnesota, and _ the 
farmers’ exchanges with their central 
cold storage plants in Missouri. In ad- 
dition to the descriptive matter, the lat- 
est available information as to number 
of associations, location of societies, 
number of members, and volume of 
business is presented in tables. 


First Cotton Bale May 31 


HE first bale of cotton this year came 

from Mission, Texas, in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. The bale was ginned 
on May 31 and reached Houston on 
June 1 where it sold for $1,425. It was 
grown on the farm of the mayor of the 
town, Willard Ferguson. This 1925 
first bale is the second earliest first bale 
in history, the 1921 bale arriving on May 
26. The latest first bale of record was 
August 7, 1903. 


Indicated Production of Over 
Fourteen Million Bales 


HE June 25 cotton report of the Crop 

Reporting Board of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the esti- 
mated acreage this year as 46,448,000 com- 
pared with 42,641,000 acres in 1924. Con- 
dition is reported as 75.9 per cent of 
normal, and the indicated total production 
for the United States is 14,339,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross. The average indi- 
cations on June 25 for the past 10 
years have been 6 per cent above the 
final ginnings. During the years 1915- 
1918, the rapid spread and extreme 
destructiveness of the boll weevil in the 
Southeast resulted in yields far below 
the June 25 indication. During the past 
six years the average June indication for 
the six years has been 1.2 per cent above 
final ginnings. 

Last year the production was 13,618,751 
bales, two years ago 10,139,671, three 
years ago 9,762,069, four years ago 7,953,- 
641, and five years ago 13,439,603 bales. 


Details by states follow :— 





























Mont Amoena Seminary, 
A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Women 


A Christian School accredited by the state, 
Prepares for entrance to any A college without examination. 
Has courses in music, both in piano and voice, leading to diplomas. 

If you want to prepare for a position as typist, 
at a pleasant place 


Has a fine commercial course 
stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate cost, 








of a position with a good salary when you are through, write us. Do it TODAY. 
Commencement Bulletin on request . 
REV. C. L. T. FISHER, A.M., Principal, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Mount Pleasant 
North Carolina 


without Sectarian bias. 


and be sure 
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10 states in recent 


Discriminating patrons have found it a 


of the WHOLE MAN—head, 





New Dormitories with all modern conveniences. 
to 150. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. A 














The Collegiate Institute 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 

“Merit, the Measure of Success” 
Patronage area of this school for Boys and Young Men has Segre t 
from Michigan to ——. There 


ARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, which aims at the development 
hand and heart. Modified Military System 
contribute to sound government and strong physiques. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 





reason. 
HOOL of HIGH “STAND. 


Expenses, $325 
ding etudents limited 





“ sonable and aati termsct pay- 


ment r circular 

f on Light Plants. If interested | in 
prices on engines, ask for Engine Circular. 

CLINARD ELECTRIC co, by a c 


Distributors for Nort ina 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, |. — 
P.O. Box 1246, Norfolk, V: 
sezee see eeenuewe Ste te 


Besides gi yo 
ou need, it wil 2° oner~ 
reed caw, corn sheller, eed grinder, 


Months 
to Pay 
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WEG .cccsesces o 96 | 83 61 80 
North Carolina ...... 2,183 | 77 73 77 
South Carolina ...... 2,740 | 70 69 71 
SN cicecasaeanees 3,564 | 76 75 70 
EL. « cnankéeseneens 115 84 7 73 
FT ORO 3,425 | 79 70 70 
Mississippi .......... 3,424 | 88 74 74 
Louisiana .. - 81 78 75 
, eae Me 64 70 75 
Arkansas es 87 68 76 
pO eee 1,219 | 85 67 76 
OE ar 503 | 90 60 75 
Oklahoma ........... 4,366 | 88 72 75 
EN 170} 95 90 91 
[a 163 | 92 92 | 389 
New Mexico ......... 139 | 8&8 80 | §8 
[yO =" errr 94 72 : 
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United States totalt| 46,448 | 75.9) 71.2, 74.9 














t About 150,000 acres in Lower California 
(Old Mexico) not included in California fig- 
ures, nor in United States total. 


3 Eight-year average. 
§ Six-year average. 


The acreage in other states is mad of 
8,000 in Illinois, 28,000 in Kentucky, Py 5 cd 
in Kansas. 


The acreage in Arizona of Pima Egyptian 
long staple is estimated at 40,000 acres com- 
pared with 8000 acres in 1924. 


we Me Me 
ON’T forget the dates of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ and Farm ngs 
| en’s Convention at Raleigh, July 28, 
| 30, and the Virginia State Farmers’ i 
am | stitute at Blacksburg, August 11, 12, 13. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


What to Plant the Last Half of July and Other Timely Reminders 


I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


F WE- have had no experience at painting, then let’s 
I get a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452 and learn 
Make a start on the poultry house, a fence, or 

Paint doubles the life of wood. 


how. 


the barn. 


2. Here is Sam Johnson’s list of “jobs needing at- 
tention now: “Order fertilizer and lime for fall-sowed 


crops. Inspect and repair terraces and ditches. Mow 
the pastures, ditch banks, and all waste places. Drain 
wet places and cover the poor spots with manure. Oil 
the harness. Inspect poultry and hogs for insects. 
Clean and disinfect the potato house. Inspect grain 
and seeds for insects. Cull the flock of poultry. Clean 


Put all tools and implements in their 
Do any of these 


out the well. 
specially prepared shed or room.” 
jobs need attention on your farm? 

3. Implements-should not be left out in the rain and 
hot sunshine to shorten their lives of usefulness. Rust 
is more destructive than wear and the wooden parts 
are more affected by rain and hot sun than the metal 
parts. Just as soon as an imple- 
ment finishes its work for the 


every farm should have a full brier and brush equip- 
ment—brush scythe, brush hook, rake, and pitchfork. 


Where bushes, briers, and heavy weeds take posses- 
sion, there are more often than otherwise bare and 
washed places and even gullies. The cut weeds, brush, 
etc., should not be burned, but packed into the gullies 
or spread over the washes to protect and enrich the 
land. 


III. What to Plant the Last Half of July 


LL OVER Virginia and the Carolinas there are 
A crops that can be planted in late July that many 
of us do not grow or do not plant at this time. 

Of course, only early varieties of cowpeas and soybeans 
will mature seed in the upper part of this territory, 
but they will make excellent hay or grazing and we 
have no better soil improvement crop for sowing now. 
In the following list of crops, those marked “L” must 
be gotten in at once or they will be too late to mature 
in the mountains, while it is too early to plant those 


ments now for getting a supply of magnesium lime- 
stone and get it spread as soon as possible. 
V. When a Tool Is Half a Tool 
OE work is about the most expensive labor we 
H employ on the farm, in the garden or anywhere 
: about the farm. But because it is expensive is 
no reason for our making the hoe costly. The other 
day we stopped to see a friend’s garden, and found 
him in it and hard, very hard, at work. He was work- 
ing so slowly that his tracks made a continuous path in 
the row middles. A glance at his hoe showed it to be 
a little, narrow, broken and worn tool with a cutting 
edge of less than four inches—barely half a hoe, and 
doing half work, or less, for it had never been edged 
for work by a file. With such a hoe it took two hours 
to do what could be done with a good hoe in one hour, 


Working with half a hoe makes “the man with the 
hoe” throw away half his time. A new standard hoe 
costs only about 85 cents retail. That is what we paid 
a few days ago. Working six 
days at $1.50 a day with half a 








season it should be cleaned, the 
wooden parts painted and the 
iron parts greased, and then put 
them under shelter. 


4. There are many old, un- 
sanitary poultry houses on our 
farms. They are damp in rainy 
weather, poorly ventilated all the 
time, and not located where they 
should be. The poultry depart- 
ments of our state colleges of 
agriculture will be glad to fur- 
nish plans for good poultry 
houses suited for any desired 
number of fowls. July and Au- 
gust are good months for 
building real up-to-date poultry 
houses, 

5. There are thousands of 
farms in the South on which 
two to four dozen sheep could 
be kept to advantage and from 
which the owner could derive a 
good income. Is yours one? 
There are few localities without 
a market that will absorb any 





farmer’s surplus of breeding 
stock, lambs, or mutton. Wool 
can be disposed of _ readily 


through coéperation with the ex- 
tension service. 


6. We have made a fine start 
for fall-sowed crops if the land has been plowed before 
fow, and if we keep it cultivated until sowing time. 
Lime and lime spreader should be ordered, as well as 
fertilizer. It is time to investigate the purchase of 
Clover, vetch, rye, alfalfa, oats, and wheat seeds for 
fall sowing. 


II. Clean Up Ditch Banks and Field 
Borders 


E HAVE gotten in the habit of waiting longer 

than we should to cut briers, bushes, sprouts, 

and weeds. Bushes and briers should be cut in 

July and August when they are weakened by having 

made their year’s growth. Weeds should be cut before 

mature seed; usually the best time is when they 
ate in full bloom but before any seed have matured. 


_ When bushes are cut every year, the annual growth 

Snot so large as to require an axe and they may be 

cut with a short stout brush scythe. Larger brush, 

, “SPecially when on banks and not easily reached with 

» * Scythe, can be more easily cut with a brush hook—a 

Mol that is not used as much as it should be on cotton 
In addition to an axe and a mowing machine, . 
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PRIZE SOWS AND A MODEL BARN 


These six prize sows are Duroc-Jerseys belonging to J. Lib Lee, Route 2, Benson, N. C. They 
are shown at the entrance to a swine barn which is divided into pens built on a concrete floor. The 
well at the right makes it convenient to provide the hogs with plenty of fresh water at all times. 
Mr. Lee is enthusiastic about raising purebred swine. 


marked “E” in lower South Carolina and Eastern 
North Carolina :— 

Buckwheat Navy beans Soybean 

Bur clover Rape Sudan grass 
Crimson clover, E Red clover, E Sweet clover 
Cowpeas, Rutabaga Sweet potato cut- 
Irish potato Rye, E tings 

Mangels Sorghum Turnips 

Millets 


IV. Get Lime for Tobacco Land 


HE valuable work done at the Oxford, N. C., 
Tobacco Experiment Station in proving the great 
profits from the use of lime under tobacco should 
be remembered by all who expect to grow tobacco in 
1926. We call attention to this now for the reason that 
many inquiries came to The Progressive Farmer office 
late last spring from tobacco growers who wanted to 
know more about the use of magnesium lime for to- 
bacco. The lime should be applied several months 
before the plants are set. 


The best time to apply this lime fer tobacco is the 
year before the tobacco is to be grown. This means 
we must get the lime on the land not later than this 
fall, and.it means, too,.that we should make arrange- 
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hoe, such as our friend was 
using comes to $9 a week. A 
good whole hoe would do the 
same work in three days, so a 
new hoe costing 85 cents would 
save $4.50 each week of six 
days. Is that worth saving on 
your farm? 


VI. Sweet Potato Cur- 
ing House Pays 


AYING by time is just 
L about here. No better use 
could be made of this time 
than to provide a curing and 
storage house for sweet potatoes. 
Most Southern-grown sweet 
potatoes rot. This is a big state- 
ment but it is literally true. 
Nearly all of this loss can be 
prevented by properly storing 
and curing. A house for this 
purpose need not be an expensive 
one. Many folks have built small 
ones and nearly paid for them 
the first year from the increased 
price secured from the potatoes. 


Frequently, potatoes that sell 
for 75 cents a bushel at digging 
time can be sold for $1.50 a bush- 
el late in the winter or early the 
following spring. It costs only 40 to 50 cents a bushel 
to build a storage house that will take care of 1,000 
bushels of potatoes, thus showing that it is easily possi- 
ble for the increased price received from the potatoes 
the first year to pay for the house, as well as all ex- 
penses of curing and storing. 

We do not know of any one place where Southern 
farmers have been more negligent in saving a product 
after they grow it than with the sweet potato. Why 
let this waste continue? Think over this matter now 
and get a house ready for this fall. Complete infor- 
mation as to how to build a house may be secured from 
your county agent, state agricultural college, United 
States Department of Agriculture, or The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Se oe SX 
TAGNANT water and decaying animal or vegetable 
matter of any kind mean breeding places for dis- 
eases and insects. Neglected stables, privies, garbage, 
accumulated leaves and trash and stagnant water are 
dangerous to health. All such places should be cleaned 
up, and they should be kept clean, not only through the 
summer but the year round. Pride in cleanliness is a 
better health and an aid to cleaner living. ~ 
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Shall Co-operative Marketing of 
Tobacco Succeed? 


HALL the movement for codperative marketing of 
tobacco in Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina succeed? 


The answer to this question depends on the tobacco 
farmers themselves. That many of them have not been 
wholly satisfied with their organization, of course, can- 
not be denied. They think certain decided improve- 
ments ought to be made in it and its methods. 


Well, if such farmers quit supporting coéperative 
marketing, that doesn’t give them the improvements 
they desire. That simply puts them back helpless into 
the hands of the old “auction warehouse system.” And 
the old auction system certainly did not give our tobacco 
farmers good prices for tobacco—at least, it did so very 
rarely, except during the World War and just after, 
when it would have been unconstitutional not to have 
paid high prices for anything. Moreover, the com- 
paratively good prices paid farmers by the auction sys- 
tem these last three or four years have been very 
largely due to the competition offered by the codper- 
ative marketing system. Let that system fail and the 
very interests that now fawn upon the farmer would 
turn upon him and set out to make him pay for all the 
losses and annoyances that codperative marketing has 
brought upon them. 


Director John R. Hutcheson of the Virginia Exten- 
sion Service has compiled the following interesting 
figures showing how prices of Virginia tobacco, a co- 
Operatively marketed crop, have been maintained and 
even increased whereas other Virginia farm products 
not codperatively marketed, looking back over a ten- 
year period, have shown no such increase :— 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF VIRGINIA’S LEADING 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Products 1913-16 1917-19 1920-21 1922-23 
TOBE CHREND cccssccsccess $ 6.12 $ 9.40 $ 7.75 $ 6.02 
a eee ee 7.75 15.12 11.3 8.65 
EE Ser oS k che es goto 1.12 2.18 1.94 1.22 
ia ee ee ain a’s 85 1.75 1.35 .89 

ae eer 16.00 21.74 23.83 17.68 
Trish potatoes ............ .80 1.41 1.57 1.0 
EN es disc nanksera sane 12 4 .22 .23 


It will be seen from these figures that beef cattle in 
1922-23 were 1.6 per cent below pre-war prices, wheat, 
corn, and hay practically at pre-war figures, hogs only 
11 per cent above pre-war prices, and even Irish pota- 
toes only 36 per cent above pre-war prices, whereas to- 
bacco, bringing 23 cents in 1922-23 against 12 cents in 
1913-16, showed a price practically doubled. 


Going still further, Director Hutcheson points out 
that if Virginia tobacco in 1922-23 had brought only 
the general price level of all farm products, flue-cured 
tobacco would have brought only 16.2 cents a pound, 
dark-fired 10.9 cents, and sun-cured 11.3 cents, whereas 
with codperative marketing prices actually averaged 
25.6 cents for flue-cured, 18.4 cents for dark-fired, and 
13.7 cents for sun-cured, 


The Progressive Farmer, as everybody knows, has 
felt that some serious mistakes havé been made by the 
Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association. We have 
striven for the-correction of these mistakes both inside 
the official management of the organization and by 
public appeals to the membership to fight for these 
reforms. Very much progress has already been made 
toward effecting most of these reforms, and further 
improvement will no doubt be made during the coming 
year. We believe it is the duty of loyal members to 
point out mistakes and fight for their correction, but 
we believe it is also the duty of loyai members to 
recognize the fact that the codperative marketing sys- 
tem, even where it has made mistakes, is far more 
worthy of the farmers’ support than the old “dumping 
system” with its program of “unconditional surrender” 
of farmers to the predatory interests. 


The old auction system certainly made plenty of 
“mistakes,” considered from the farmer’s viewpoint, 
and when such mistakes were made, what could the 
farmer do about them? Nothing. He was helpless. 
He might fume and rage impotently, but the all-pow- 
erful interests could laugh at his futile anger. 


When coéperative marketing, however, makes a mis- 
take, the farmer-member has a vote. He can file his 
protest with directors and officers who are responsible 
to him. He has a vote. Each of his brother members 
has a vote. His local organization can carry the pro- 
test to the county organization. The county sends dele- 
gates at least once every ninety days for a conference 
with the district director. Once every twelve months, 
too, all directors come up for re-election and the wholé 
management of the organization comes up for scrutiny 
and review. 

The difference between the cooperative marketing 
system and the “dumping system” is the difference be- 
tween autocracy or king-rule and democracy or people- 
rule. Under king-rule, you can only protest and fret 
when something goes wrong. Under people-rule, you 
can work to have correction made when something 
goes wrong. 

Suppose coOperative marketing has mode mistakes, 
hasn’t given the farmer all he had a right to expect? 
Didn't the auction system also make mistakes, also fail 
to give the farmer what he had a right to expect? And 
hadn’t our farmers better support a system where they 
“sit at the lever of control” rather than a system where 
alien interests control and the farmer can only accept 
what these bosses choose to allow him? 


Not More but Better Credit Needed 


ARMERS, in the South at least, do not need more 
Precsit They need a better and more wisely placed 

credit. It will always be true that some will get 
credit to which they are not entitled, while others 
worthy of credit will not get it, but these faults have 
run wild in Southern farming. A Negro without 
either chattels or character entitling him to credit has 
been able to get credit for his entire living for six 
months, on his mere promise to make a crop. Such a 
man, who gets credit on that basis, either pays too high 
a rate of interest or he does not pay at all. In fact, 
those who have made good crops and met their obli- 
gations truly and fairly have had to pay for the losses 
on those whose promises are worthless. 

The South needs a better farm credit system, which 
will mean less credit, more cash buying, lower rates of 
interest, and fewer losses. 

For fifty years the farmers of the South have been 
waiting for the bankers, country merchants, and money 
lenders to develop an efficient and fair farm credit 
system, and waited in vain. 

It appears to us that the thing has not been done 
because it is impossible for any class except the farm- 
ers themselves to develop and maintain a farm credit 
system. Perhaps it can be done, but we have never 
head of even a fairly satisfactory short-term farm 
credit system being developed and operated except by 
farmers for farmers. 


“Extravagant Saving” 


E OFTEN hear of extravagant spending, but 
extravagant saving is a new thought to many of 
us. Bolton Hall in his book, “The New Thrift,” 


wisely says :— 


“What you really need, you pay for, whether you 
get it or not, because it costs more to do without a 
thing that you ought to have than it does to pay 
for it.” 
This applies in every department of the home and farm 
and in every business. “What you really need, you pay 
for” in loss. This is true because you do need it in 
order to make more profit. 


We pay over and over again for labor-saving equip- 
ment that we do not have—pay in the loss that we 
suffer from the use of inefficient equipment. In a 
single year we may lose the cost of a mowing machine 
when we have none, and at the same time lose the op- 
portunity for growing our own supply of hay; lose 
because of our tga fed animals, lose in crop 
Soy and rotation, and lose in our standing as a 


The Progressive’ Farner 





We lose more than the cost of a spraying outfit in a 
year when we do not spray our fruit and vegetables, 
and we also lose the pleasure of a good wholesome dict 
and the added profits that good health brings. 

We pay the cost of purebred chickens, pigs, and cows 
yw hen we persist in raising scrubs—pay it possibly every 
Year so long as we keep on wasting good feed on sorry 
animals. 

Said the Wise Man of old: “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” It is true, 
very true, that “it costs more to do without a thing 
that you ought to have than it does to pay for it.” We 
must indeed beware of extravagant spending, but let us 
also make sure that we are not guilty of extravagant 
saving. 


Come to Raleigh Week After Next 


T IS time now to make up your mind that you will 

attend the annual session of the North Carolina 

Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention, to be held 
in Raleigh week after next—Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 28, 29, 30. 

Every North Carolina farmer and farm woman 
needs a vacation, and here’s a chance to get a vacation, 
have a good time, learn a lot, make a lot of new friends, 
and see a lot of interesting trips—all at near-about no 
expense. Rooms are free, and meals as cheap as you 
can get them at home—25 cents apiece. 

Better look up last week’s Progressive Farmer for 
further information and drop a postal card to Secretary 
J. M. Gray, State College Station, Raleigh, right away, 
telling him you and Mrs. Farmer are coming. 


Club Members Wanted at Blacksburg, 
August 3-8 


ERE’S hoping that every Virginia club member 
H will spend the week from Monday, August 3, to 

Saturday, August 8, at the State Short Course, 
which will be held at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
at Blacksburg. Club members who have already at- 
tended short courses need no urging—they know how 
delightfully and profitably the time at these short 
courses is spent. 

The state club leaders at Blacksburg have prepared 
for the best short course ever held there. The work 
and play programs are so wound together that nearly 
all. the work done is play and nearly all the play in- 
structive. By all means, should our Virginia readers 
encourage their boys and girls to go to this climax of 
the 1925 club meetings. For full information, write 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, state agent, Blacksburg, Va. 


SN’T it time now to order lime, fertilizer, and seed, 


if you are to have clover, vetch, alfalfa, and rye fields 
that you can be proud of next spring? 


A a rooster is good for now is to make eggs spoil 
more quickly than they would without him. Why 
not pen him up till you want fertile eggs' again? 


yés sir, somebody has arranged to pay part of the 

expenses of that boy or girl at whatever college he 
or she wishes to attend. Did you see about it in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer? 


H‘4s the whole family yet been vaccinated against 

typhoid fever? If not, try not to put the blame on 
the “mysterious dispensations of Providence” if the 
disease should find a victim in your household. 


PAINTING not only saves lumber and increases 

beauty but it makes walls, ceilings, etc., more sani- 
tary, makes dark rooms lighter, and makes the house 
easier to keep clean, more cheerful and more home- 
like. When’you pass a run down place badly in need 
of paint, you say, “Nobody seems to live there”; but 
when you come to a neat, clean, well kept home, you 
say, “Somebody lives there—enterprising people, too!” 
The importance of painting is greater now than ever 
before, since building materials are less durable than 
ever. 


ARM folks would be greatly interested in astronomy 

if they studied some of the many simple books on 
this fascinating science. Consider, for example, what 
Charles Nevers Holmes says of Antares, the star met 
tioned on the next page :— 


“The size of Antares has been variously esti- 
mated, one estimate giving it a diameter approxi- 
mating 400,000,000 miles. This stupendous diameter 
should be compared with our sun, 866,000 miles. 
Another estimate has been given its diameter as 
400 times that of our sun—somewhat less than the 
preceding diameter. However, a diameter of 350,- 
000,000 miles—not far from four times the distance 
from the earth to our sun— our sun seem like 
a very small solar body. Of course, there may be 
larger suns in our universe; according to its 
diameter, Antares of the ion Scorpio is 
bossibly the vastest star in creation.” 
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“The Most Important Farm Problem” 


It Is Not One Problem, but a Variety of Problems Linked Together 


farm problem that I can now recall was given 
by a beloved American humorist, Josh Billings, 
when he wrote :— 
“He who by farmin’ wood git rich 
Must rake and hoe and plow and sich, 
Work hard all day, sleep hard all nite, 
Save every cent, and not git tite.” 

This statement might be called the A B C of the 
agricultural problem, and however far we may wander 
in the classics and higher mathe- 
matics of agriculture, we can never 
afford to forget the A B C’s them- 
selves. Translating it into more 
formal language, Josh Billings’ 
prescription for the agricultural 
problem is efficient production by 
an efficient producer, and we can 
never get far away from this 
fundamental need. 

Certainly, nothing else can ever 


P ise re the earliest statement of the American 





CLARENCE POE 
take the place of downright good farming by the indi- 


vidual farmer. If the individual farmer, for example, 
can make cotton at 17 cents a pound while it costs 
other producers 25 cents a pound, the margin between 
his production cost and the production cost of that 
great majority whose methods determine market values 
—his margin is practically enough to insure the suc- 
cess of this individual farmer regardless of other de- 
fects in our agricultural system. Or if a corn farmer 
makes fifty bushels of corn per acre, by that very fact 
he practically insures his own success in competition 
with growers whose American average is less than 
thirty bushels. 

Certainly, therefore, even 1f we may not agree with 
those who say that richer land is “the most important 
farm problem,” we must concede that it is the bedrock 
or fundamental farm problem, and join, too, with those 
advocates of livestock as an indispensable part of the 
farm program who tell us that nowhere has soil fer- 
tility been maintained without stock raising. We may 
even carry our enthusiasm to the point reached by the 
dean of the Agricultural College of Ohio recently, 
when he broke into verse in “The Agricultural Stu- 
dent.” :— 

“If I could play on Homer's lyre, 
And sing with true poetic tire, 
To what great theme would I aspire? 
Stable manure.” 
I 


At times we may also find ourselves about ready to 
agree with those who say that the greatest farm need 
is more horsepower and machinery. Certainly, “the 
Man with the Hoe” can never hope to be other than 
“slave to the wheel of labor” so long as he is content to 
be only a man with a hoe. The man with the ox can 
never be more than a poverty-cursed peasant. The man 
with one horse has only a little better prospect. Fig- 
ures recently compiled show that the average agricul- 
tural worker in Italy has only two-tenths of a horse— 
there is one horse for each five workers—and the crops 
produced per year per worker amount to only $45. In 
Hungary and France there is four tenths of a horse 
per worker and crop values rise to $80 in Hungary and 
$90 in France. In Germany there is one-half horse 
per worker, and values rise to $119. In the United 
States we have two horses per worker, and crop values 
rise to $292. In Iowa there are practically four horses 
per worker, and crop values rise to $595 while Ne- 
braska with nearly five horses per worker shows a crop 
average of $910. Plainly, therefore, when an enthu- 
Siastic friend proclaims that more horsepower and ma- 
chinery is the greatest farm problem, he can make out 
a strong case for his position. 


If 


Nevertheless, after the advocates of efficient produce 
tion—richer lands, more livestock, and improved imple- 
ments and machinery—have presented their arguments, 
we must next listen to those very earnest and thought- 
ful persons who speak in behalf of improvements in 
farm finance, farm marketing, and fairer legislation. 


“What avails it to make good crops, if the farmer’s 
Profits must all go to bankers and money lenders and 
supply merchants?” is a question that we cannot afford 
to ignore. The staggering total of the American farm 
mortgage debt and its amazing increase from $2,000,- 
000,000 in 1910 to $10,500,000,000 in 1924—400 per cent 
Mcrease in fourteen years—puts squarely up to us one 
of the most serious problems confronting our rural 
Population. And certainly here in the South, where 
arm credit disguised as “time prices” often costs the 
farmer as high as 70 per cent a year, or ten times the 

per cent rate normally paid by American business 
men—certainly, under such conditions all the real 
Profits made by thousands of tenants and small farmers 


_/ 4te drained into the coffers of the supply merchant, 


th the result that the farm worker becomes vir- 


vel 
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HIS is the substance of an address delivered 

at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Editors, last week. 
Hoping it will be of equal interest to Progressive 
Farmer readers, we are reprinting it herewith. 











tually an agricultural serf, and the ancient Scripture 
finds daily fulfillment, “The borrower is servant of the 


lender.” 
Ill 


Comes now George H. Stevenson, one of the most 
vigorous and thoughtful students of American farm 
problems, to remind us that even with efficient produc- 
tion and economical financing, farmers as a class can 
never hope to prosper until they also control the mar- 
keting of what they produce. I regard the following 
paragraph from Mr. Stevenson as one of the strongest 
and most thought-provoking that we have had on the 
rural problem :— 

“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 
farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with 
the manufacturing and distribution entirely in the 
hands of the highly organized, but not necessarily 
efficient, urban centers. No nation can long survive 
solely on a basis of production of raw materials, 
leaving in other hands the marketing of the ma- 
terial in its raw state, as well as the manufacturing 
and final distribution to the ultimate consumer. 
It is the history of both nations and industries fol- 
lowing this course, that the producer of the raw 
materials becomes steadily poorer, while the distrib- 
utor and manufacturer become richer and more 
powerful.” 

Certainly, agriculture can never hope to succeed ade- 
quately until farmers “make themselves masters of their 
own industry,” not only in the production and financing 
of their crops but also in the marketing of them. 


IV 


In our consideration of the rural problem, we have 
now advanced from the actual production of the crop 
and even the fertility of the soil in which it is grown, 
on through the various stages of production, financing, 
and marketing, until the crop has been sold. And some 
may assume that here the farmer’s problem has ended. 
But this is far from being the case. No profounder or 
more significant sentence affecting agriculture has ever 
been written than Adam Smith’s remark in his “Wealth 
of Nations’ in 1776, that since the fall of the Roman 
Empire the policy of great nations “has been more 
favorable to arts, manufactures, and commerce, the 
industry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry of 
the country.” 

And what Adam Smith described as true of Euro- 
pean nations up to 1776 has been largely true of our 
nation since that time. Beginning with the encourage- 
ment of “infant industries” and manufactures two or 
three generations ago, we have had administration after 
administration that has given primary attention to the 
encouragement of manufactures and industry and 
hardly one that has made the improvement of agricul- 
tural conditions its chief concern. As the late Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace said :— 


“During the next twenty years, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which comes 
in the life of every nation when we must determine 
whether we shall strive for a well-rounded, self- 
sustaining national life, in which there shall be a 
fait balance between industry and agriculture, or 
whether, as have so many nations in the past, we 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE is a striking list of country things she 
loves most as sent us by a Tennessee farm 
weman:— 


Summer night’s rain, clean smell of moistened earth, 
song of mockingbirds next morning. 

The hum of the wheat-thresher and the gale of 
straw forming a stack. 

Sound of milking by hand into pail, soft rubbing 
of hungry cat on ankle. 

The smell of flowers and newly-cut hay; cows 
knee-deep in pond at evening. 

Friendly eyes of dog and colt. 

Relaxed body of sleepy child and voice of” friend 
at phone. 

Pungent aroma of boiling ketchup. 

Clean feel of new laid eggs. 

Sheen of ripe wheat in the wind. 

Sweethearts Sunday afternoon. 

Son’s prayer at church, daughter’s voice in choir. 

Skimming off a good run of sorghum. 

Lift of water when swimming. MRS. E. P. 
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shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building of 

cities.” 
And since we recall that Secretary Wallace realized 
that the American farmer carries an enormous 
and perpetual indirect tax because he “must buy in a 
protected market and sell in a free trade market,” is it 
any wonder that Secretary Wallace’s paper, Wallace’s 
Farmer, said in its June 26 issue: “They( the farmers) 
are now prepared to demand, either that the tariff be 
made effective on farm produets, or that we turn to 
drastic tariff reductions. More for what we sell, or 
less for what we buy! Protection for all or none! 
These are the war-cries of the movement.” 


V 


So far we have dealt almost exclusively with the 
money or financial side of farming. And yet this is not 
all. It is just as important to make farm life more 
satisfying as it is to make farm business more profit- 
able. In fact, as Dr. Thomas N. Carver has remind- 
ed us :— 


“Paradoxical as it may seem, it is a matter of 
actual observation that the sections of the country 
where the land is richest, where crops have been 
most abundant, where land has reached the highest 
price and the farm owners attain to the highest 
degree of prosperity, are the very sections from 
which the farm owners are retiring from the farms 
most rapidly and leaving them to tenants.” 


So it is that after the financial problems affecting the 
farmer have been solved, we yet have to attack—or 
rather we should say that we must attack along with 
the financial problems of the farmer—the problem of 
rural education and rural social and community life or 
culture. United States Commissioner of Education 
John J. Tigert has wisely declared, “The greatest need 
in education in the United States today is a square 
deal for the country child,” and points out that the 
average expenditure each year for the city child is 
$40.59 against $23.91 for his rural brother. Urban 
schools are open 182 days a year on the average, against 
142 days for those in the country, and the average city 
teacher receives a salary of $854 against $479 for the 
rural teacher. We shall have no real democracy until 
we recognize that the child in the country districts is 
just as much a child of the state as the child in the 
city, and that so far as education is concerned, the 
wealth of the whole state must be put equally at the 
service of both country children and city children. 


VI 


More also needs to be done to develop rural com- 
munity life. In one of the ablest addresses ever de- 
livered on rural problems, Mr. George W. Russell re- 
minds us of our elemental weakness when he says that 
while we have had people living here and there in rural 
sections heretofore, we have not had rural “communi- 
ties,” the word “community” signifying a group of 
people with common interests organized to work to- 
gether as one body in their aspirations, hopes, ideals, 


(Concluded on page 14, column 4) 


SOMETHING TO READ 
The Book of Ruth 


Wise it is too hot to read heavy books and 














while the harvest season is just behind us, is a 

good time to read one of the most fascinating 
short stories of country life and harvest-time available 
in our English tongue. We refer to the book of Ruth. 
You can read it in as little time as it will take to read 
today’s daily paper. 











Red Antares, Symbol of Summer 


OOK to the south-southwest these evenings and in 
Fe a constellation or group of stars shaped some- 
what like a sickle you will see the bright red star 
Antares which has shone undimmed upon probably all 
the generations of men since earthly summers began, 
and will still shine on— 
“When you and I behind the veil are past, 

Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last.”’ 
Because we always see red Antares burning hotly 
near the horizon in the southwest at this time of year, 
it always seems to us a fitting symbol of summer, 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
Tt HE happiness of a man in this life does not coe 





sist in the absence, but in the mastery of his 
passions.—T ennyson. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
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| Hot 


EW hay, green grazing and hot weather will 
play havoc with horses and mules this month 


and next. 





It is always best to keep horses and mules out of the 
pastures, if they must be worked in hot weather. Green 
feed is all right for idle horses and 
mules but should never be given in 
hot weather when these animals are 
working. New hay is only a little 
less dangerous than green grass. 
New hay is relished very much by 
the work stock and they will gorge 
themselves with it if allowed to do 
so. The work animal that starts at 
work with his stomach full of new 
hay or green feed, suffers more 





TAIT BUTLER 
from the heat, pants worse and is much more likely to 


suffer from heat stroke, founder, scouring, colic, and 
many other such troubles. This is particularly true of 
animals doing fast or hard work, or work to which 
they are not accustomed. If new hay must be used, 
limit the quantity to a small feed at night and give 
none in the morning or during the day. If the work 
stock must run on pasture and do hard, or even me- 
dium work, it is best to take them off the pasture 
several hours before they are put to such work. 
* * . 


The cost of feeding the horses and mules of the Cot- 
ton Belt is one of our largest items in our farm pro- 
duction costs. In fact, with the exception of human 
labor it is the largest item of expense in our farming. 
But even so, little attention is given to the matter. The 
problem has two points of attack. The cost may be 
reduced and the efficiency of the animals increased. 

We have too little horse and mule power in propor- 
tion to our man power but too many horses and mules 
for the work done. Any one-crop system of farming is 
wasteful of both man and horse: power, because both 
are idle too many days in the year. 

In calculating the comparative cost of producing feed 
for horses and mules and buying the feed required, the 
usual custom is to compare the returns obtained from 
a given acreage planted in cotton and in feeds. This is 
faulty because the producing of. both crops increases 
the number of days the mules and men work, and in- 
creases the total production of the farm. It is also 
faulty because any farmer knows that if the best feeds 
for horses and mules are produced, the soil is improved 
and more cotton produced on the same acreage. 


A large cotton planter recently told the writer that 
to produce the feeds for his work stock did not reduce 
his cotton production. 

The only ways we can see for reducing the cost of 
feeding the farm work stock are by producing the 
feeds on the farm, a better balancing of the rations and 
feeding less to idle animals. 

The efficiency of the animals can be increased by 
better feeding and more regular work. In short, this 
is one of the really large farming -problems of the 
South and receives too little attention. 

Feed production will never receive its due consid- 
eration in the South until we can connect it up with a 
system of farming which has for one of its chief pur- 
poses the increasing of soil fertility. 

* 7 * 

Legume hays are best for farm work stock. They 
are best for the reason that they are more nutritious 
than grass hays or corn and sorghum fodders. When 
the work stock are idle, they will do with much less 
corn if fed legume hays liberally than if fed grass hays. 
In fact, they will get along very well 
with little or no corn if fed what 
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and oats may serve better, but for farm work stock, 
legume hays and corn are better and cheaper. 


Why this talk about legume hays when the season 
has passed for planting these crops? Because we wish 
to urge that all the legume hay which it is possible to 
save be saved in the very best possible condition. More 
thought, more care, and a better appreciation of its 
value would result in increasing the quantity and im- 
proving the quality of the legume hay saved. 


* * * 


The conclusions drawn from some feeding tests, par- 
ticularly of horses, would be amusing if they were not 
tragic. Recently we saw a report of a so-called feed- 
ing trial with cottonseed meal in which the feeding of 
a quarter of a pound of cottonseed meal a day was said 
to be responsible for one horse suffering from colic. 


Of course, one expects the average man to attribute 
any disease or unsatisfactory condition to the feed if 
he is using any new or unusual feed, but anyone having 
the responsibility of making feeding tests should know 
that horses and mules sometimes get sick, even when 
fed the best of corn, oats, and hay, which are known 
to be good feeds for horses. 

We cannot recall a single feeding stuff which has not 
been held responsible for killing animals or making 
them sick. 


So long as there are hundreds of horses and mules 
consuming one to two pounds of cottonseed meal a day, 
and keeping in good health, one would suppose that “ex- 
perimenters” would be a little more careful in drawing 
conclusions contrary to that fact, on insufficient evi- 
dence. The South can use all its cottonseed meal 
feeding its own livestock, and improve the condition of 
the livestock as well as boost our own game. Every 
pound of cottonseed meal used for feeding in the South 
is a boost to cotton production, as well as to the animal 
receiving it. 


Work Stock Shortage May Come 


BOUT five years from now there may be an acute 
A shortage of work animals unless larger colt crops 
are raised from now on. We know this to be a 

fact, because a large per cent of the work animals on 
the farms of the country are past the age of greatest 
usefulness. Of all horses, only 11.4 per cent are under 
four years of age, 45.6 per cent are from four to nine 
years, and 43 per cent are over 10 years. The average 
age is 9.8 years. Of all mules, 16.5 per cent are under 





WE NEED MORE OF THESE IN THE SOUTH 


This pair of young Percherons is said to be the best 
in their county. The horse weighs 1,500, the mare 1,480 
pounds. Owned by James M. Vuncanon, Randolph 
County, N. C. Read the article elsewhere on this page, 
“Work Stock Shortage May Come” and then ask your- 
self what you and your community are doing to get and 
maintain an adequate supply of better work stock. 






The Progressive Farmer 


Weather Livestock Suggestions 


four years, 51.9 per cent are from four to nine years, 
and 31. 6 per cent are over 10 years of age. The aver- 
age age of mules is 8.4 years. These figures show that 
a mule shortage is not as close at hand as a shortage 
of horses. Five years from now, for animals of the 
most useful age, four to nine years, there will be only 
191 head of horses for every 450 head now on farms, 
and only 278 mules for every 519 at present. 

Indications point to a greater interest in horse and 
mule breeding, and in planning breeding operations, 
the United States Department of Agriculture says :— 
“Farmers should study the present situation to deter- 
mine regions where the shortage will probably be felt 
soonest and where the substitution of other forms of 
power will be the least practicable. Types of animals 
suited to those areas probably will be in greatest de- 
mand. Brood mares should be carefully selected and 
should be mated with good stallions and jacks of the 
types best suited to produce high quality colts. 


 e & & 
Summer Hints to Livestock Shippers 


T IS not uncommon for a farmer to lose all his 

planned-for profits on a carload of hogs, due to 

to the fact that several of them reach the market 
dead or in a crippled condition. Such losses are very 
much heavier in warm weather than in winter. In 
1923, the livestock losses in shipping cost the railroads 
almost $3,000,000, and it is safe to say that they cost 
the farmers twice that much. 

What can be done to lower these losses? The solu- 
tion lies chiefly in the hands of the farmers and the 
railroad employees. Usually the farmer or his em- 
ployees are to blame. 


The following suggestions are made with the hope 
that they may be of help in cutting down livestock 
shipping losses :— 

1, Remember that only strong healthy animals are 
likely to reach their destination in good condition after 
a long ride over the rails. Keep the weak, sickly, and 
crippled animals on the farm until they are in shape 
for shipment. 


2. Order a car in good condition from the railroad 
36 to 48 hours ahead of time, to be placed at the desired 
loading point at the specified time. Then examine it 
carefully for projecting nails, loose, broken, or rotted 
boards, bad doors, and faulty floors. 


3. The best bedding material for cattle and sheep 
is straw. For hogs, sand or sawdust is better; this 
should be well wet down in warm weather. When 
shipping hogs in extremely hot weather, it is best to 
place three or four chunks of ice (100 to 150 pounds 
each) on the floor for them to lick and lie against. 


4. Do not feed laxative feeds to livestock for 48 
hours before shipping. Especially avoid grass or other 
green feeds, silage, leguminous hays, bran and linseed 
meal. Oats and any good non-legume hay is the best 
feed combination for cattle preparatory to shipping; 
during shipping give only hay. For hogs one can give 
no better feed than a mixture of one part oats and two 
parts corn during ‘shipping. The shrinkage loss will 
be lowered by the use of these feeds. Do not let ani- 
mals go thirsty when shipping in warm weather. Light 
feeding before and during shipping is the safest plan. 

5. Never drive hogs to the loading point. Always 
haul them in a wagon or truck. This is especially im- 
portant in hot weather and with heavy hogs. Have 
them at the loading pens for two hours or more before 
loading in order to allow them to rest and cool off. 

Avoid letting them struggle or fight. 
One should try to avoid putting 





good legume hay they will eat, and 
even working mules will get along on 
less corn when fed legume hays than 
when fed grass hays. 


Legume hays are better than grass 


J Business Before Pleasure—). ca.” rum 


Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


corn, 


and then you know as well as I 


~ strange hogs in the same car together, 
as they are likely to fight. 

6. Do not injure or bruise animals 
by the use of clubs, prod poles, or 
other inhumane instruments. 





hays and corn or sorghum fodders, 
because the manure is worth more 
and the growing of the legumes in- 
creases soil fertility. 

Alfalfa and red clover are the 
standard legume hays, but soybean 
hay is equal in feeding value to al- 
falfa, and lespedeza is equal to red 
clover. Moreover, soybeans and les- 
pedeza are adapted to a larger range 
of soils and other conditions in the 
South than are alfalfa and red clover. 
Too much cannot be said for soy- 
beans as a forage crop for the South, 
and lespedeza is the poor land legume, 
by all means. It will not do well on 
poor dry lands, but it will grow on 
our poor lands and make them 


better. 


Legume hays and corn make a good 
ration for farm work stock. For 
horses doing fast work, grass hays 








BESIDES the blazing kitchen stove, with 

oven doors ajar, Sam Hadley and “the 
Mrs.” sat ard talked of the bazar. “I 
know they'll have a cracking time, but 
don’t you reckon, maw, that I had bet- 
ter stay at home and haul that barley 
straw? “Indeed you'll not!” said Mrs. 
Sam, “For Perkins’ ones and us have 
planned to eat together, Sam, and they 
would make a fuss!” “But, maw,” said 
Sam, “I'd ought to stay and cultivate the 





my Sunday pants are torn!” “Your Sun- 
day pants are darned again, you couldn’t 
find the place; and Sam, our Willie and 
our Tom are in’ the peanut race!” “I 
think the haymow’s leaking some, though 
Willie thinks it’s not. I think I’d better 
fix that roof and mow that vacant lot!” 
“But, Sam, our Willie’s going to speak 
his piece about the flag, and Dick is 
going to try to guess the beans that’s 
in the bag!” “I know,” said Sam, “but, 
maw, you see the pasture gate is down; 
I should stay at home and fix that up 
and not hike off to town!” “But, Sam, 
our Susie plans to sing her song about 
the war, and don’t you mind the hit 
she made the time she sang before? But, 
course if you don’t wish to go, Tom, Susie, 
Dick, and I, can ride along with Perkins’ 
ones and Dick with Frank McBye!” Sam 
Hadley wound his silver watch, then 
gravely shook his head. “I think,” said 
he, “that all of us had better get to bed. 
We’d better get an early start, I reckon, 
maw, don’t you? 


If everybody’s going 
to go, why I’m a-going, too!” a 











7. Be careful not to overcrowd the 
car when loading. The number of 
animals per car depends on the size 
of the animals, but the present mini- 
mum of 16,500 pounds in a 36-foot 
car is a safe load. 


8. Never pour cold water over the 
back of an overheated hog. This will 
very likely result in death. When the 
hogs have cooled off it is safe and 
advisable to sprinkle them frequently. 
Instructions should be given the rail- 


‘road company to drench at every 


available point while in transit. 

9. The farmer should make his 
consignment to some reputable and 
reliable commission firm when ship- 
ping to a central market. 

F. R. EDWARDS, 
Animal Husbandman, Georgia 
Experiment Station. 5 
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‘How can the Warrens 4 
afford such things 7 fi: 
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@ UY i 
— their income is now 4 


99 L y 
larger than ours” =] 








**¥ USED to wonder how they do it, that he has actually saved $800 on 
too,"’ replied Mr. Butler. “Until $3,000 worth of goods bought here. 

Tom Warren got to talking while he $800 will pay for a great many luxuries 
was showing me over the place today. at Sears’ prices. 
“It seems that the Warrens buy practi- And there is no additional profit tacked 
cally everything from Sears Roebuck, on luxuries at Sears—although most 
and Tom says they save enough on merchants seem to feel that buyers of 
necessities in that way to pay for the luxuries will pay prices that allow 
extra conveniences and luxuries that such extra profits. 
you see in their house and around 
their place. It is one of the proudest achievements 


of Sears Roebuck that this house has 
been able to bring so many modern 





**Tom showed me the latest Sears 
t, tents. catalog and said that it contained over 








cooking utensils, stoves, ta” conveniences and comforts within the Yrevéoie cad Sep woe 
eee aoe ae a oa __ we of which reach of the workers of the nation. suitcases in “leather, fibre 
beds, hammocks, blankets, 
eamp phonographs, cameras. This is, first of all, a store for those 

One customer who has always got who must earn what they spend and 

comparative prices on the goods he who, therefore, cannot spend care- 

has bought of Sears Roebuck reports lessly or extravagantly. 











Sears, Koebuck 
and Co., Philadelphia 


The Worlds Largest Store owns and opera pt 





Canoes and rowboats. Row- 
boat motors. Equipment for 
baseball, tennis, golf, basket 
ball, boxing. Bathing suits 
formen, women and childrea. 





Men’s, women’ sandchildren’s 
— hats, shoes, hosiery 
and underwear. Athletic ap- 
parel, fishermen’s, hunters’, 
and riding garments. 
















The 
Philadelphia Home _ 
of the World’s S fe 
Largest Store Y 





Garden tools, lawn mowers. 
hose, and lawn sprink- 
. Praning shears. Farm 
pam cremes of Dai one 
- ing sup) . 
— and saddiery. 


Epoaogmene cat "ee, 

ins, ° 

banjo ukes, Scoordions, band 
. Sheet music 

and music rolls. Pianos end 
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Fordson. (tthe No.sz 
Owners 


Don’t wait another week 
to let the John Deere No. 82 
show you why it’s the disk 
plow your Fordson needs. 


Watch it in a field where 
conditions are tough. 


See how it penetrates bet- 
ter—how the weight of tractor 
holds down front end and heavy 


fear construction holds 
rear end. 


down 


See how it pulls lighter— 
how front weight is carried on 


tractor and 


cart-like on the two wheels. 


See this plow on display in your town. Write today for free 


rear weight rolls 


prove it--now 
#@ wj-0n tough jobs. 


Note its greater clearance, 
because frame is above disks in- 


stead of at side. 


Note its easier handling— 
power-lift raises 
much more convenient than 


lever lift. 


Note quick convertible cut 
—how, by simple clamp adjust- 
ments width of cut per disk can 
be set to 10, 9, or 8 inches. 


Note simplicity and 
strength—no complications of 
ordinary disk plow—no bolt 
holes to weaken main frame bar. 


folder to John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 


ay 
MOLINE. ILI 


JOHN = 


R, 


DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


Asx for Folder MT- 435 


plow high— 












































You Kaew Lots of People 


Who Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 


take their orders 


and eatn a gener- 


ous commission. No ezperience neces- 
sary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 
time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
ere, a@ month. 
‘or 


booklet, ‘“‘H 
Money,’” TODAY! 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
214 Confederate Ave. Room 209, Atlanta. Ga- 


You can, too. Write 
ow to Earn More 





wer Ditch-Terrace 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & Graper co. Inc., 
4031 hy. 
























OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 














































































































































































By Miss Rosa Lee Lancaster, Pulaski County, Georgia 

















a Down 
/ 2 
4 5 6 7 1. A soft mud. 
2. ae 
3. High card. 
% 4 19 if 12 4. 160 square rods. 
5. Cyst. 
3 6. Type measure. 
{ 7. Harrow. 
14- 10. Celestial spheres. 
11. A grain crop. 
13. Modern farm 
IS 1/6 17 18 W/9 Sade 
14. Mechanical con- 
trivances. 
ie) / ~~ 3 16. Became higher. 
19. A flower. 
2 5 21. Part of the foot. 
23. An exclamation. 
4 27. An associate. 
28. To measure. 
29. Good soil. 
7 2 31. An entrance. 
33. A girl’s name. 
35. A poem. 
29 30 3/ 32 33 %. An age. 
38. Thus. 
40. A note of the 
4 35 36 scale. 
LAST WEER’S 
37 E¥2 39 40 PUZZLE 
ROSIE SIO/VINID 
Cc iINeaT EIT OR 
4H 42 b iM E|Miv ° 
lis EIDIViclE AIN 
: . rs ET ; SIP JAIRIE BIC IR |AIVIE 
Across 17. Wager. B®. Fifth Zodiac sign. 
1. A bean. 18. A small horse 30. Eon. S|A|V/E|D BMO/A/s|1|s 
5. Descendants. 20. A small pest (Pl.) 32. Sea eagle. NIE PIA 
& Within. 22. Leans. 34. Changes crops. 1|RiE|D Ee lelris 
9. A palm. 24. An animal dis- 37. Similar to. RIEITIRIOMBAININIO 
12. Mister. ease. 39. To prevent. ALLMBR/i |cli (DMR 
13. A sign of good 25. Strikes. 40. Railroad. L 
farming. 26. Part of plant. 41. A small insect E 
15. What Brer Rab- 28. Hair on horse’s eating animal. S 
bit stuck in, neck. 42. Plane surface. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Painting Farm Buildings 





Sam Johnson did what we ask all 
our Progressive Farmer friends to do 
right now—he wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and asked for a copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin. 1452, “Painting on the 
Farm.” A _ postal card request will 
get -it for anybody. Ask also for 
catalogs and bulletins of paint manu- 
facturers. 





Sam Johnson Gets Instructions and Orders a Bulletin 








time this summer painting up,” Sam 

Johnson announced recently as he 
took a seat at the corner of our desk. 
“When is the best time to paint?” 
“There are only 
two best times 
to paint. One 
is when paint- 
ing is needed 
and the other 
is when other 
work is not 
rushing. Most 
people prefer 
to paint either 
in the fall or 
spring, but out- 
side painting can be done atany time if 
the surfaces are dry and the weather is 
not frosty or damp. Painting can be done 
in heated buildings at any time. It is 
claimed that the best temperature for 
painting is from 60 to 80 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Calcimining should be done in 
cool, dry weather for best results.” 


‘T HAVE decided to put in some spare 





“T like to grab hold of a job and hold 

until it’s finished,” said Sam, “but 
this time F can’t do all my painting as 
one job. I may put in a day or two a 
week and a lot of odd times when there 
is no great rush.” 

“Well, be sure you have wood and 
metal surfaces ready to take the paint 
smoothly and evenly, and hold it, too. 
When paint has begun to scale or peel, 
it must be removed by’ scraping or by 
brushing with a wire brush. This isn’t 
an easy job, either. If the paint sticks 
hard and is checked or cracked, then it 
must first be softened with a ‘blow 
torch’ and then scraped off. Loose putty 
should be removed from joints, cracks, 
and nail holes and fresh putty put in. 
Be sure to put in the putty after the 
first coat of paint has dried though, and 
not before it is put on.” 

“How about painting surfaces that 
have been enameled or varnished?” Sam 
asked. 

“They should be rubbed with fine 
sandpaper or fine steel wool uwnatil the 
gloss is taken off. Woodwork in the 
kitchen and bathroom should be scrub- 
bed with soap and water and _ then 
sponged clean with clear water. Of 
course the surface must be dry before 
the paint goes on.” 

“The shingles on my house were 
treated with creosote stain. Can I paint 
them ?” 

“Not until they have weathered pretty 
well—several years, in fact.” 


on 


Painting Plaster 


“THE other day telling 

some of our neighbors that we were 
thinking of painting the plastering 
downstairs, and some of them said it 
couldn’t be done and be made present- 
able. How about that?” 

“They were right, if the plastering is 
not in good condition or if the surface is 
coming loose from the lathing, but if 
the plastering is firm and has a good 
surface for taking paint, a good job 
can be done.” 


Sallie was 


“Could the paint be put on wall pa- 


per?” Sam continued. 
“All wall paper should be taken off 
clean. Besides, if there are any cracks 


or holes in the plaster, they should be 
cut out, making them wider on the in- 
side than on the surface. Then wet the 
edges and fill the hole with plaster of 








Paris to which some sand has been 


Oe ; ne ei Poe -) 


= sit Ss he 


added for the first filling. A mixture 
of plaster of Paris and whiting may be 


used in place of straight plaster of 
Paris. Add sand to this mixture also. 
After they have dried, the patches in 


plaster which has been coated with oil 
paint should be covered first with thin 
shellac and then with one or two coats 
of flat paint before the entire surface is 
painted. 

“All old coats of calcimine, cold- 
water paint, or whitewash must be 
washed off as thoroughly as_ possible 
before either oil or water paints are ap 
plied to plaster surfaces. Wall paper 
stains can usually be removed by wash- 
ing the walls with soda solution and 
then sponging with clean water. If stains 
remain after the walls are dry, coat 
with shellac, varnish, or aluminum paint 
mixed with banana, oil. 

“Unless plaster has been coated with 
paint or sized with a mineral soluble in 
water, a preliminary sizing coat is nec- 
essary before calcimine or cold-water 
paint is applied. To make glue sizing, 
soak granulated glue in water for sev- 
eral hours, then heat it to boiling, stir- 
ring constantly, and add enough water 
to make a thin sticky solution.” 


Painting Metal Surfaces 


don’t have to do much to metal 
before painting them, do 
asked next. 


ve 


surfaces 
you?” Sam 

“Certainly you do, if you want to do 
a good job. If metal surfaces have rust 
or scales on them, they must be gotten 
rid of. Wire brushes, steel wool, scrap- 
ers, sandpaper, and sometimes a ham- 
mer and chisel are necessary to get the 
surface in condition to make the paint 
cover well. Some parts of every im- 
plement are usually covered with oil or 
grease. New tinned and galvanized iron 
always has a thin film on the surface 
put there in the manufacturing. Oil and 
grease should be removed with gasoline 
or mineral spirits before the metal is 
painted. Galvanized iron needs special 
treatment to roughen the surface slight- 
ly and make the paint stick, unless it has 
been exposed to the weather for 12 or 
15 months. To roughen it, put on a 
strong water solution of bluestone or 
sal ammoniac or ammonium phosphate. 
Another material that will roughen the 
surface is an elastic, thin flat varnish 
containing silica or fine sand in suspen- 
sion. 

“Metal roofing, gutters, and the like, 
if too badly rusted to clean well with- 
out making holes, should be replaced 
with new material. All rosin or other 
flux should be completely removed from 
soldered seams of new metal. No loose 
paint or dirt should be left on the sur- 
face.” 

“Do you reckon Sam, Jr., and me can 
do our own painting?” Sam asked. “It’s 
a more particular job than I thought it 
was. I’ve painted a lot and have done 
some mighty poor jobs, and some good 
ones, too. I’m coming back here soon 
and talk about painting some more, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Of course, Sam, you can do the 
work—any intelligent farmer can if he 
is careful. But what you need is a cor- 
rect guide with rules for paints and 
painting, and I have just what you want. 
I keep a copy on file all the time. Here 
it is—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1452, “Paint- 
ing on the Farm,” issued in April, 1925, 
so you see it’s right new.” 

“That’s just what I want. Let me 
see it.” Sam took the bulletin eagerly 
and began looking through it. “It’s got 
32 pages and 42 different subjects. “Say, 
have you got a postal handy? I want 
to send for my copy right now.” And 
Sam left us, headed straight for a let- 
ter box. 


Editor's Note.---In the next issue of 
The Progressive Farmer Sam Johnson 
will tell us some reasons for his saying, 
“Pll Whitewash Every Building I Can't 
Paint,” 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Set Fall Tomatoes This Month 
and Next 


“LJOW late can I get tomatoes and 
ve them mature before frost? 
Should small or large plants be set?” 


The last planting of tomatoes in the 
upper part of the 
South should be 
around 
30; in the Middle 
South, late July and 
up to August 15; 
in the lower part 
of the South, from 
August 15 to early 
September. 

Use large plants 
and those that have 
become more or less toughened before 
they are transplanted. If they are grow- 
ing in a bed, do not water them for sev-- 
eral days before they are to be trans- 
planted, so they may become more or 
less hardened. Set them deep. If they 
are 12 to 15 inches long, so much the 
better. Set them so that only two or 
three inches of the top will be above 
ground. 


Plant Vegetable Seed Deep 
During Summer 


“CHOULD vegetable seed be planted 
deeper in summer than in spring? 
If so, why?” 


It is all right to plant the seed shal- 
low in the spring when the ground is 
cool and moist, but it is a mistake to 
do this in midsummer and early fall, 
because at that time the soil is usually 
hot, and the first few inches of soil is 
dry. 

Also because of the difficulty of get- 
ting the seed to germinate, due to heat 
and lack of moisture, much more seed 
should be planted two to three times as 
deep as for spring planting. Also see that 
the seed are pressed firmly in the 
ground. The larger ones can be tramped 
down with the foot and the smaller 
ones with the back of a rake or hoe. 
Do not, however, leave the top of the 
soil firm, but have an inch or so of 
loose dirt on top, as this will serve as a 
mulch and conserve the moisture. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Another thing that will help get a 
stand at this time of year is to soak the 
seed in water the night before they are 
to be planted. The next morning drain 
the water off and mix the seed with dry 
soil or sand and plant. 


Summer Fertilizing of Straw- 
berries 


“| AST spring I set some strawberry 

plants on new ground. I applied 
nitrate of soda at the rate of 50 pounds 
ber acre early in June. This started 
them off fairly well, but they do not 
seem to be growing now as they should. 
Would you advise using nitrate again 
about July 15 or what would you ad- 
vise.” 


An application of 50 pounds nitrate of 
Soda per acre to strawberries is all right 
as far as it goes. But this was entirely 
too small an amount. Two hundred 
pounds would have been nearer right. 
We would not advise applying nitrate 
of soda alone again in July, but instead 
would recommend that an application of 
at least 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre of 
a high grade commercial fertilizer be 
applied in late July or August. 


If the soil is sandy, use a 10-4-8. If it 
contains considerable clay, the potash 
May be reduced 2 per cent, giving a 
10-4-6. Some use an 8-4-6. If the sofl 
is a heavy clay, then an 8-4-4 will do, 

t do not use any lower grade than an 

-4. Late September or early Octo- 


_ ber, repeat this dose. The nitrogen in 


_ fertilizer may come from nit 


rate of 





July 15 to* 





NIVEN 


soda or sulphate of ammonia. Prefer- 
ably it should come partly from sul- 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
and partly from some of the organic 
sources like fish scrap, dried blood, cot- 
tonseed meal, etc. 


To Check Growth of Rapidly 
Growing Fruit Trees 


“ft HAVE some 2-year-old peach trees 
that are growing too fast. What is 
the best method of checking them?” 


It is entirely possible for your trees 
to-grow too fast and to produce more 
wood than is best. Heavy winter prun- 
ing naturally causes the tree to produce 
more wood. Summer pruning, or prun- 
ing when the tree is in growth, checks 
wood growth. We believe that summer 
pruning should be handled as carefully 
as dynamite, but where trees are grow- 
ing too fast, there is no surer method 
of checking the growth than by practic- 
ing light summer pruning. We advise 
you to cut off just a few of the super- 
fluous branches on these rapidly grow- 
ing trees. Then pinch out some of the 
tips of the longest branches. Do not 
prune heavily, because if you do, you 
may check the growth to a greater ex- 
tent than is desirable. This summer 
pruning may absolutelly be depended 
upon to check wood growth. 


How Tomatoes Are Mulched 


“LJTOW are tomato plants mulched in 
midsummer and what is the ad- 
vantage of this treatment?” 


Mulch with any kind of leaves, pine 
straw, litter, or well rotted stable ma- 
nure. Simply put it on the ground in 
the middles and on top of the row 
around the plants. Cover the ground 
entirely. This will conserve moisture and 
make it unnecessary to do further cul- 
tivation, and will result in holding the 
moisture better aad causing the plants 
to bear fruit later than they otherwise 
would. After the plants have ripened 
the fruit, especially where staked, this 
is probably the best method to pursue 
with tomatoes. Of course it would not 
be practicable on a commercial scale, 
but in the home garden it is entirely 
practicable and a good plan to follow. 


Fertilizing Fruit Trees in July 


aw March I gave an application of 

nitrate of soda to peach and apple 
trees set this spring. Would you ad- 
vise another application in July? Will 
this cause the trees to make a good 
growth and still not be late enough for 
the trees to winterkill? Should young 
grapevines have two or three applica- 
tions of soda, or will the one applica- 
tion in the spring be enough?” 

Unless fruit trees are in a rather 
weakened condition, it is not advisable 
to fertilize them in July. If however, 
satisfactory growth has not been made, 
then an application of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda at the rate of 
about one half to three quarters of a 
pound for the one-year-old trees is ad- 
visable. Usually in the South this will 
not result in wood growth being kept 
up late enough to cause winter injury. 


Like the peach trees, grapevines will 
not need a late application of nitrate of 
soda if the ground is reasonably rich 
and fairly good growth has taken place. 
It is preferable to give enough fertili- 
zer in the spring to produce the desired 
growth, but where this has not been 
done and trees and vines are more or 
less stunted, better give it to them in 
July than to have them go into the 
winter weakened. because of lack of 
food. 

s&s SF SS 
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Too heavy a load 


seldom means 





Mobiloil “E”’reduces the expense-load 
on your FORD 


HE sight of a wood-pile often seems to stir a boy’s am- 

bition. To an already full armful he adds another log, 
and then another, and then still one more—with the familiar 
result! A trail of logs marks his course from the wood-pile 
to the scene of the final disaster. 


But he is just like the man who uses poor quality or 
wrong bodied oil in a Ford. He puts too much of a load on 
his engine in a struggle for a penny saving that isn’t worth 
the dollar risk. 


He may reduce his annual oil bill by a few dollars. 


But he will probably increase his operating expenses by 
many dollars. 

Mobiloil “E” lubricates a Ford to give the economy, 
long life and power that the Ford Motor Company builds into 
their cars. Mobiloil “E”’ atomizes freely as oil must atomize 
in the Ford splash system. It sprays a coverage of oil which 
clings with unusual tenacity. 


This means the utmost protec- 
tion for all moving parts. It 
minimizes overheating, reduces 
the carbon, and gives a surpris- 
ingly large increase of oil mile- 
age, so large that usually it 
means /ess money spent for oil. 


For the differential of your 
Ford car use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as spec- 
ified in the Chart of Recommen- 
dations. For your Fordson trac- 
tor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “A” in winter. 






»\Mobiloil 


Let this sign guide you to economical 
lubrication—not cheapest per 
quart but cheapest per mile 





VACUUM. OIL -COMPANY 








dodge the loss, 


Branches in principal cities. | Address: NEW YORK, CHICAGO or KANSAS CITY 
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Mrs. W. NV. Hutt, Editor 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 20—Boil the clothes- 
line when you buy it and it will not 
twist as a new rope always does, 
Tuesday, July 21.—Avoid changes in 
the baby’s diet dur- 
ing the hot weather 
unless the doctor ad- 
vises them. Do not 
give him tastes of 





your food. 
Wednesday, July 22. 
—Spend a _ happy 
evening with a bulb 
catalog and decide 


MRS. HUTT 


upon those you wish 
to order for awm- 
tumn planting. Many firms allow a lib- 
eral discount on orders placed now for 
later delivery. 

Thursday, July 23—To keep them 
growing, give the young pullets plenty 
of shade, plenty of tender green stuff 


and plenty of fresh water and sour 
milk. Wash their drinking pans fre- 
quently. 

Friday, July 24—White of egg. is 


splendid for renovating leather chairs 
when they begin to look shabby. Remove 
all dust from the chairs, then rub with 
a cloth dipped in the white of egg, which 
should have first been well beaten. When 
dry rub well with soft, clean cloths and 
the leather will look almost like new. 

Saturday, July 25.—‘How can I keep 
my peach pies free from juvenile 
raids?” asks the mother of a large 
family. 

“Lock the pantry door and place the 
key under the soap in the boy’s bed- 
room,” is my advice. 

Sunday, July 26—Hope and happiness 
are so chummy that if one dies the other 
commits suicide. 


Gloves for the Farm Woman 


SPENT quite a bit for work gloves 

till the idea occurred to me that I 
could make my own gloves if I could 
get a pattern. So I bought a pair of 
canton flannel gloves that exactly fit 
me, ripped one glove into its different 
pieces, pressed it with a hot iron and cut 
a pattern. 

Now I buy the heaviest grade of de-e 
nim or canton flannel and have comfort- 
able, perfectly fitting work gloves at a 
very small cost. I usually make about 
a dozen pairs of gloves at a time and 
only one pair of gauntlets. When a pair 
of gloves is too badly worn for further 
use I rip off the gauntlets and attach 
them to another pair. By so doing I 
make one pair of gauntlets last as long 
as a dozen or more pairs of gloves. 

MRS. IRVIN PICKLE. 

Henderson County, Texas. 


Questions and Answers 
S THERE anything one can do for 


briar scratches on silk stockings? 1 
think they look almost as bad as runs. 


No, I am afraid there is nothing to 
be done for your stockings. One of the 
little threads catches and pulls on the 
briars and it is almost impossible to 
pull it back again without breaking it 
and making a run. Lisle stockings are 
much worn this season with summer 
dresses and do not pull as badly as silk 


ones. 
* * * 


My oiled floors were very satisfactory 
for a long time but now they show every 
foot mark. 

I believe you have gradually gotten 
your floors too oily since you say they 
did not show foot marks until recently. 
I suggest that you wash your oil mop 
well in hot suds. If you have a pail 
suds, drop the mop head in, let it 





hang on the line to dry. Then try go- 
ing over the floors with dry clean mop 
for a time instead of an oily one. 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











When the Hair Begins to Fall 


AM going to tell you some experi- 

ences that cured baldness. They may 
be jokes but the incidents were told by 
medical men, not as cure-alls, but as iso- 
lated cases. If you care to apply any 
of the remedies to yourself there can 
be no loss and perhaps some gain. 

A man joimed the army late in life. 
The way he combed his few long wisps 
of hair across his pate irritated his su- 
perior. The officer ordered every one’s 
head shaved absolutely bare. In a week 
there was a fuzz, which on being en- 
couraged with nightly rubbings of vase- 
line, became a fine crop of hair. 

Another. man had some ailment for 
which the doctor used cantharides or 
blister flies to raise little blisters under 
These seemed to bring extra 
for the result 
delight to the 


the scalp. 
nourishment to the hair 
in hair growth was a 
owner of the head. 


The fact that a diet of carrots was 
being used to improve an_ exhibition 
horse’s coat gave a doctor aclue. After 
years of experiments he announces that 
people who want better hair should eat 
plenty of the root crops—carrots, par- 
snips, radishes, turnips and onions, Since 
they contain mineral salts it is not un- 
likely that they stimulate the latent 
hair. 









FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Good Manners Through Play 


PPEALING to my son’s natural in- 
stinct for play assists considerably 
in his acquisition of good manners. For 
instance, maybe his father has sent him 











to the house on an errand. He plays 
he is company and knocks at the door 
until I call to him in my politest tone, 
“Come in, Mr. Coble, come in. How 
are you today? I am so glad to see 
you. Won't you be seated?” 

By that time his beaming little face 
is radiantly happy and I fear his er- 
rand has been forgotten so I generally 
remind him by asking what I can do for 
him. When he leaves, polite words of 
departure are used—and he never knows 
that he is being taught good manners. 

Should he shut the door too loudly or 
walk too heavily, I remind him that a 
little mouse would do it more quietly. 
Then it is done over so that even a 
person with bad nerves Would comment 
favorably. , 

Teaching him fair play and unself- 
ishness with his playthings when he has 
company has been my greatest problem. 
But since little brother is old enough 
to begin using his toys, dividing with 
him has assisted greatly. He is more 
liberal with goodies because from the 
time he first began nibbling his graham 
crackers I have encouraged his dividing 
with me whether I got a taste or 2 
crumb. It is quite easy to teach such 
things from the beginning. It has taken 
repetition and perseverance but the ef- 
fort is amply repaid to hear him drop 
his “thank you,” “please” and “pardon 
me” at the proper place. 

MRS. CHARLES COBLE. 


Alamance County, N. C. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 














Who Is to Blame for Petting 


Parties ? 
EING a young woman of 21 who 
has had experience in petting par- 


ties, I feel that I know who should bear 
the blame. 

When a girl reaches the age of 17 
she feels ancient if she has no beau. She 


has the feeling that youth is quickly 











2321—One-piece Model.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3 yards 
40-inch material. 

2478—Child’s Pantalet Dress.—Cut in sizes 
2, 3, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
2% yards 40-inch material. 

2423—Attractive Sports Dress.—Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material with % yard 
32-inch contrasting. 


oer coin (coin preferred). 
and evening wear during the summer. 


dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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_ Our Pattern Department 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time; 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our fiew fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
i It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address é 
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2427—Dance or Party Frock.—Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 


‘gt zany 


bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards 40-inch material with % yard 
%-inch contrasting. 

2479—Sports Style for Juniors.—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards 40-inch material. 

239%6—Dainty Style.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 3 yards 40-inch 
material. 






‘attern Department, 
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slipping away from her and that if she 
does not do something to become popu 
lar she will soon find herself an old 
maid. 

So she begins to overdress, to stand 
an extra hour before the mirror posing 
and admiring her many coquettish ex- 
pressions with which she means to vamp 
admirers. She learns to apply a triple 
coat of orange rouge—also the lipstick 
She gives her moonbeam sstockings an 
extra roll lower and steps out to find 
fun and popularity. 





When a girl makes up her mind to 
be popular she usually succeeds and be- 
fore long she has two, maybe three 
beaus as she terms them. She glorifies 
in her newly acquired possessions. Each 
lover is jealous, knowing that she is 
sharing her favors among them. She 
is reluctant to lose one for fear of 
seeming unpopular and tries to hold all 
by allowing familiarities. 

Finally before she can realize that the 
time has passed she finds she has reached 
that frightful and much dreaded age of 
20. And the flaps on her wings are bat- 
tered and worn, so much so that she 
can no longer claim the title of flapper 
The competition with the younger flap 
per is too great. Then is the time ske 
comes face to face with facts; common 
sense develops and she sees her mis- 
takes. 


Girls from 15 to 18 are easily swayed 
and their associates at that particular 
stage have a strong influence on their 
after lives. 


My mother neglected me at this age, 
her life being filled with the cares and 
worries of the smaller children. I be- 
lieve if she had warned me about these 
things they would not have happened. 


In my flapper stage the young men 
with whom I associated were older than 
I and their pretty compliments com- 
pletely turned my head. I felt happy 
and secure in what I thought was their 
most profound admiration, until my 
flapper ways grew old and my once ar- 
dent lovers turned their attention to 
more sensible girls or to younger flaps 
who were just embarking. And now I 
am without the friendship of the finer 
men I might be enjoying without going 
in for petting parties. M. P. 

North Carolina. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 














Beverages 
WE be pretty thirsty on the trip,” 


said Mrs, Grayson, “so we want 
to be sure to take plenty of good things 
to drink.” 

“Tea or coffee will suit me,” said one 
of the neighbors. ‘ 

“Yes, but the children cannot have 
that. Let’s have something wholesome 
for everybody. Fruit drinks are best 
of course because they: 

1. Quench thirst. 

2. Put water into the circulatory sys- 
tem. 

3. Carry off waste. 

4. Nourish the body and 

5. Stimulate the nervous system and 
various organs. Let’s each give a recipe 
for a delicious drink and we'll choose.” 

“Good,” said one. “I'll choose iced 
grape juice.” 

“Oh, let’s write them on paper.” 

When they were opened here were the 
results : 

1. Grape juice. 

2. Homemade root beer made according t? 


directions on the purchased package of in- 
gredients. 


3. Lemonade—One cup sugar, % cup lemo@ E 


juice, 1 pint water. 







Make syrup by boiling sugar and water | 
1Z minutes; add fruit juice, cool and dilute - 





ice water to suit indivi F 
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Lemon syrup may be bottled and kept on 


hand to use as needed. 
4. Pineapple lemonade—One pint water, 1 
cup sugar, 1 quart ice water, 1 can grated 
pineapple, juice 3 lemons. 


Make syrup by boiling water and sugar 1 
minutes; add pineapple and lemon juice, 


cool, strain and add ice water. 


Iced cocoa. 

6. Fruit Acid.—Mash, strain and 
juice of berries and dilute with water. Then 
dissolve 4 ounces of tartaric acid in 2 quarts 
water, and pour over 10 pounds of ber- 
ries. Let drip in a muslin bag for 48 hours 
and to every pint of juice add 1 pint sugar. 


sweeten 


soft 


Use 1 tablespoon of acid to 1 glass of ice 
water. 
7. Cider Punch.—One quart new or bot- 


% cup lemon juice, sugar, 1 quart 
ice. 


tled cider, 
cold water, 

Mix cider and lemon juice, and sweeten to 
taste. Strain into punch bowl over a large 
piece of ice. Just before serving add water. 

8 Fruit Punch (I1)—One quart cold 
¥% cup lemon juice, 2 cups 
chopped pineapple, 1 cup orange 

Boil 
utes; 
lute 

9. Fruit Punch (I1])—One cup water, 2 cups 
sugar, 1 cup tea infusion, 2 cups strawberry 
syrup, juice 5 lemons, juice 5 oranges, 1 can 
grated pineapple, 1 cup Maraschino cherries 
or preserved strawberries. 

Make syrup by boiling water and sugar 
10 minutes; add tea, strawberry syrup, lemon 
juice, orange juice and pineapple; let stand 
3% minutes, strain and add ice water to make 
1% gallons of liquid. Add cherries. Serve 
in punch bowl with large piece of ice. This 
quantity will serve 50. 


water, 
sugar, 2 cups 
juice. 

20 min- 
and di- 


and 
cool, 


pineapple 
strain 


water, sugar 
add fruit juice, 
with ice water. 


Editor’s Note-—A few weeks ago we 
offered to send 101 salad recipes and a 
baker’s dozen dressings to any one who 
cared to send a dime for them. So cor- 
dial was the response that we are of- 
fering a collection of delicious recipes 
for beverages thinking our readers might 
like them equally well. If you do want 
to know how to make these delightful 
drinks send a dime and they will be for- 
warded to you. 

Some of these recipes are for cool 
drinks, some for company punches, some 
are hot drinks and a few are for invalids 
and children. All are very, very delic- 
ious and most of them are easily made. 


Pickles 


Fancy Product 

ATHER cucumbers of uniform size, about 

two inches. 

Brine, using 1 measuring cup 
gallon boiled and cooled water. 
Let stand in this overnight. 
Cover with limewater, using 1 
slaked lime to 1 quart water. 

Let stand 15 to 30 minutes, rinse well. 
Cover with boiling water. 

Let stand 5 minutes. They now turn green, 
Drain, wipe dry, pack in jars. 

Fill jars half full white wine vinegar. 

Finish filling with cold water. 

Close jars and let stand until next morning. 
Remove 1 cup liquid. 

Replace with 1 cup vinegar. 

Drain liquid from cucumbers. 

Measure liquid. 


To each quart liquid add 1 cup sugar, if 
you wish thé pickles sweet. 


Add spice bag containing 1 tablespoon each 
whole cloves, allspice and cinnamon bark, 1 
teaspoon each ground ginger and grated nut- 
meg. This bag can be used four times. 


Stir liquid and bring to boil. 


Remove spice bag, put it in a jar for further 
Use and cover it. 


Pour liquid over pickles in jar. 
Seal at once. 
Process each jar 5 minutes. 

To Salt Down Cucumbers for Later Pickling 
Plant cucumbers, keep planting them. 
Plant dill. 

Be careful of your containers. 
_ Use a wooden or earthen keg or barrel or 


salt to 
Rinse. 
tablespoon 


Brine.—1 pound, 9 ounces salt to 1 gallon 
Sterilized water. 

Boil 2 minutes and cool. 

Pick cucumbers early in morning. Do not 
break off spurs or cucumbers may soften. 

To keep green put bunch-grape leaves in 

ttom of jar, 3 or 4 layers of cucumbers, 
then more jleaves. 

Cucumbers may all be put in brine at once 
Or may be added day by day. 

Get a carpenter to make a wooden cover for 
Container but not of pine. 

Brine must be acid, test it with litmus 
reper which you can buy at the drug store. 
f the blue paper turns red it is acid enough. 

Bunch-grape leaves are acid; Scuppernong 
Or muscadine leaves are not. 

Keep all cucumbers under at least 2 inches 

rine, ‘ 

When bubbling stops pour over boiling hot 
Paraffine at least %4-inch thick. 

When ready to make pickles cut paraffine 
like pie, slip out pieces, wash directly and 
Save for next summer. 

Soak cucumbers over night in clear wate: 
make pickles riext day. 
At iswbiviomd. tise 
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If You Like Bottled Medicines, 
Don’t Read This 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


The other day I read in a paper pub- 


lished in one of the Northern states a 
letter written by a girl who lives ‘up 
there, in which she said: “I am so glad 
«June has come, for I can have fresh 
vegetables to eat.” 

Just think of having to wait until 
June to have fresh vegetables! I for 


one don’t want to live anywhere where I 
can’t have fresh vegetables all the year 
and every day in the year. I am not 
satisfied with just one or two kinds a 
day either. 

Who wants to take a tonic out of a 
bottle when he can get all kinds of tonics 
out of the garden? Not me! Some of 
those bottled tonics taste worse than 
Jerusalem oak and others about as bad as 
a green gourd. 

I remember when I was a boy I saw 
the mother of one of my boy friends 
holding the poor fellow’s nose and pour- 
ing down his throat a tablespoonful of 
some nasty stuff poured from a big 
black bottle. I ran home and asked 
mother what Mrs. G. was giving Willie. 

“A tonic,” she said. “It is to tone up 
his system and purify his blood.” 

“Do I need a tonic, mother?” I asked. 

“No, not so long as you take such good 
exercise helping work the garden, and 
eat a great variety of fresh vegetables.” 

Of course I was too young, then, to 
understand Mother’s wisdom, but I un- 
derstand it now, for exercise and good 
food with plenty of pure water is what 
makes boys and girls grow fast and keep 
healthy. Just ask your doctor if this is 
not true. He knows. 

Did you know that asparagus cleans 
out the kidneys, spinach sweeps out the 
stomach, tomatoes spruce up the liver; 
turnip greens, spinach, and beets are not 
only laxative but contain iron to make 
the blood rich, celery is good for the 
nerves and rheumatism, -and lettuce and 
cabbage and collards are handy, all-round 
good health-making foods any time in 
the year we can get them! 

I am wondering who among our host 
of young people has the best fall and 
winter garden and what has been already 
planted for the garden next winter? 
Just at this season of the year many of 
us do not plant at the right time a lot 
of the very best kinds of vegetables for 
fall and winter. The Progressive Farm- 
er tells what to plant and when to plant 
for a garden in order to have fresh veg- 
etables in it all the time, and Mr. Niven 
will be glad to help out in anything we 
need help in. UNCLE P. F. 


Good Times You Can Get at 
Club Short Course 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


AM 12 years old, and joined the 4-H 

club last year. Margaret Harmon, 
Eula May Edwards, and I won the trip 
to Auburn from Jefferson County this 
summer. 

One of the most wonderful things 
I saw while on the trip was the electric 
lighting system. The water was pumped 
from a well by an automatic electric 
pump to a large tank. From the tank 
a water system carried the water every- 
where—the chicken farm, baths, kitchen, 
and all. The automatic refrigerator was 
a wonder, too. All you had to do was 
to set some little pans of water in the 
icé box, and I suppose little pumping 
dwarfs hid in the pump went to work 
all by themselves, for the first thing you 
knew, the pans were full of ice. There 
were electric stoves and a dishwasher, 
with a meter attached to each one, to 
see how much it cost. And all this fairy 
magic cost less than the hot dirty coal 
we use at home. 
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We went to three motion pictures 
while we were at Auburn—‘Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall,” “The Making 
of a Home,” and “The King,” starring 
Jackie Coogan. The Camp Fire girls 
gave us a party one night, and we had 
lots of fun stunt night, when each club 
put on plays and pantomimes. We had 
three swimming lessons every day, un- 
der a trained instructor. 

At “practice house” there were three 


groups of girls whoprepared the meals. 


I was in the breakfast group and helped 
prepare breakfast every morning. Then 
in our “home improvement class” we 
made over an old bedroom. We painted 
the walls pale blue and the ceiling 
cream. A medium varnish was used tor 
the floor. The woodwork was done in 


cream enamel, with shades to match, The 
furniture was cream, and a spread of 
unbleached domestic with a blue border 
and pillow case to match and a blue 
lamp shade completed our work, 

“Color and Its Appli- 
we made a book with 
colors, primary 
planning a 


In our study of 
cation to Dress” 
color wheel, mixing 
colors, color combinations, 





‘EM 
Someone told Woodrow McMillan, a club 


THIS CLUB BOY SHOWED 


boy of Spartanburg County, S. C., that he 
couldn’t grow fall Irish potatoes. His answer 
was a crop of 92 bushels from % acre. Here 
he is with his bumper crop. 

club and school dress, a traveling coat, 
dress and hat, and a party dress. We 
had lessons in selecting colors to match 
our hair, contour of face, and color of 
eyes. Blue, green, and lavender looked 
well on me. 

In our study of “Health” we were 
given a demonstration of how to bathe 
and care for the sick, with one of the 
club girls acting as patient. We also 
studied care of teeth, health habits, and 
proper foods. 

I am going to stick to the club. I am 
going on camp. And I want to thank 
my county agent and all who have helped 
me in my club work, also The Progres- 
sive Farmer for helping the club boys 
and girls, whom so many papers ignore. 

VELMA HATTON. 

Editor’s Note—Velma certainly must 
have learned a lot about better homes 
and better housekeeping. Our club lead- 
ers, county agents, and demonstration 
agents are doing more each year to make 
club courses helpful, instructive, and 
entertaining. 


An Interesting Pet Crow 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE a pet crow two years old, and 

of all the mischievous things, this crow 
takes the cake. We had to cut his wing 
to keep him from pulling the whole 
roof off the house, and had to make a 
cage to keep him out of the house and 
hen nests. When he gets in a hen’s nest, 
he never stops when he has eaten enough 
eggs, but breaks all he can find. If he 
can slip in the house, he gets on the 
table, eats everything he can find, and 
eats all the cream and clabber he wants. 
Mamma declares then she will kill him, 
but he has some amusing tricks. 

He is very fond of peanuts. When 
he can get them he hides them in every 
hole and crack he can find. He will peck 
a hole in the ground and put the pea- 
nuts in, then. gather sticks, grass, and 
leaves to cover them up. If a hen comes 
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he will jump on her for a fight 
and run her off, then take up his pea- 
nuts and move to another place. If one 
ci us goes near him, he will jump along- 
us, talk to us, and try to lead us 
away from them. He turns things over, 
for crickets and worms. He 

things that weigh three and 
He also catches rats and 


along 


side 


hunting 
turn 
four pounds 


can 


mice. I really think crows are helpful. 
Our crow began talking when he was 
nine months old. He will say, “Where 


“Where'd they go?” He 
calls the dogs, bays like a hound, and 
laughs like somebody. He speaks and 
laughs so plain that anyone who did not 


are the boys?” 


see him would think it was one of the 
children. 

We live back in the center of the 
woods, but people ‘come five and six 


miles to hear our crow talk. Some peo- 
ple may not believe this, but I can give 
references to people who have heard 
him talk. GUINN STUART (Age 16) 
Editor’s Note—The crow is really 
one of the most interesting af birds, 
Every one knows that crows have more 
than “chicken sense.’ Out in Missouri, 
Kansas and other Middle Western 
states, they go in huge flocks and thou- 
sands gather to their “muster grounds.” 


Favorite Books 


UR school has a library, and I have 

certainly grasped the opportunity to 
read the books it contains. I think I 
have read almost every book it has. 

Of course the one I love most is Lit- 
tle Women. I have read this book many 
times, and it arouses more sympathy and 
love in me than any other book I have 
ever read. It is not only thrilling and 
touching, but amusing, too. Another 
book I like is Just David. 

Another one I like is The Shepherd 
of the Hills, which scares you one min- 
ute and thrills you another. Another of 
my favorites is The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, the book of a _ hero. 

IRENE BOGGS (Age 14) 

Anderson County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—The books mentioned 
in this letter are favorites with nearly 
every girl who reads them—and “The 
Shepherd of the Hills’ is a favorite 
with the boys also. 


Interested in Colleges 


| AM a girl 16 years old and finished 
high school this spring. Next year I 
expect to enter college. 

I am glad to see you are doing your 
part in encouraging boys and girls to 
strive for a college education by publish- 
ing a list of good colleges. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT MORRE. 

Pamlico County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—We hope hundreds -of 
other boys and girls who are finishing 
high school have noticed in each tssue 
the page on which a list of colleges has 
appeared. We suggest that every boy 
or girl interested in going to college 
look up this list and write to a number 
of different schools for catalogs. 


HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Inc. 


To Feel Badly” 


1 JSAGE in cases like this puts many 
a stumbling block in the path of the 
man or woman who aspires to speak or 
write well. It seems to be natural to 
say or write, “J feel badly,” but it is in- 














correct. Say, “I feel bad.”” The verbs 
“be, scems, look, taste, smell, and feel” 
should be followed not by adverbs 


(words ending in “ly’) but by adjectives 
which have no such ending. Thus do 
not say, “The rose smells sweetly,” but 
say, “The rose smells sweet.” Donot say, 
“The bread tastes bitterly,’ but, “The 
bread tastes bitter.” 

Of course, it is proper to say, “The 
child looks cold,” but “He looks coldly 
upon my proposal.” Do not say, “Did you 
sleep good last night?” Say, “Did you 
sleep well last night?” fax 
bag 21021 
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W hy Gamble: 
It’s TRAGIC—HEARTBREAKING,+o say the 
least, after you've INVESTED in FERTIL- 
IZER, SEED, LABOR, and TIME, and then 
have the BOLL WEEVIL COMPLETELY 
DESTROY YOUR CROP. 
Everything gone—a year’s work spent for nothing. 
An even break financially or a loss. Another year 
with no money. It looks like a long, hopeless, 
untiring, uphill fight. The future looks BLACK 
and you’re DOWNHEARTED and DISCOUR- 
AGED. TRAGEDY is RIGHT. It’s the Southern 
farmer’s most TERRIBLE TRAGEDY 
And yet is it 
Inevitable? 
NO! 
A SMALL INVESTMENT PER ACRE in 
DUSTING EQUIPMENT —HAND, SAD- 
DLE OR TRACTION—will make your cot- 
ton crop give you a PROFIT PER ACRE 
with a BRIGHT HOPE for YOUR FU- 
TURE. 
Let us tell you how to fight the boll weevil 
SCIENTIFICALLY and PROFITABLY. 
Write for Catalog. 
HARRIS HARDWARE CoO., 
Washington, N. C. 
J. J. BRENNAN, 
Sumter, S. C. 
Distributors for ROOT DUSTING EQUIPMENT. 
(Buy from your HOME STATE Distributor.) 
Pineland School for Girls and Junior College 
for Young Women, Salemburg, - - North Carolina 
A SOUTHERN ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A complete literary course, excellent courses in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
ience, and Bible. 
The school is located on an estate from which the tables are supplied with meats, 
butter, milk, fruits, and vegetables. Girls receive here old-fashioned training in 
manners, modesty, and morals. Here, much emphasis is placed on home making 
and home loving. For further information, address 
MR. OR MRS. W. J. SOnES, SALEMBURG, NORTH CAROLINA 
ae 3 









































BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


A standard co-educational high school with brick buildings, 
lights, college trained teachers, unsurpassed literary societies, 
ligious activities, and an active athletic association. 

Two literary courses are offered with special departments in Piano, Voice, Art, 
China Painting, Household Arts, and Bible. 

Expenses, including board, tuition, room rent, heat, lights, and incidentals, $175 to 
$180 for the entire nine months. For catalog and information apply to 


PROF. J. D. HUGGINS, PRINCIPAL, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 





steam heat, electric 
well organized re- 























DAIRY SOPPLIES 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 





Write Dept 115 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
“Butter Milk Making” 

We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


ee 
Dusters 


The name is Your Protection. 
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DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


ATLANTA, GA. Tue Feeny Manuracturine Co. MUNciE.Inn 
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Georgia Tobacco Farms J 


type soil, well fenced, “new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On highway, 3% miles from 
railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
lowest prices. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Southern 
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Home Study or at School, ts 
est sf world. 20 ugust term 
opens August 3, Kansas City. Wash- 
ington, D. C. term October 5. 
W.B.CARPENTER, President 

Missouri Auction School 


$100 = cous BOOK tells how. We fit you 


The mild climate and excel- 





"250 clear. highest 





or small farms for sale at 
information free. 


We will send a STERLING 
Seton, costs $1.97. If not, 
FREE. STERLING 


Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 
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The Progressive: Farmer 


My Most Enjoyable Vacation 


Readers Put Fun and Instruction Together 


Three Days at Farmers 


ing the Finest Vacation 

($10 

Y WIFE and I always enjoy our va- 

cations more if wecan take them to- 

gether. Three years ago we planned for 

ours in August, and attended the Farm- 
ers’ Convention. 

We set out early one morning in the 
Ford, and drove the 75 miles to Raleigh 
in time to register, wash our faces, and 
attend the very first lecture in Pullen 
Hall. 

In the three days of that convention 
we met more worth while people, learn- 
ed more worth while things, and got more 
real inspiration than in any other three 
days of our lives. There were lectures and 
demonstrations on nearly every phase of 
farming, while the state college farm, 
stock, and equipment was the biggest lec- 
ture of all. The showing of twin calves, 
one properly, the other improperly fed, 
gave a vivid lesson on the balanced ration. 

There were talks on landscape garden- 
ing, setting trees, liming land, etc. My 
wife went daffy over a lecture by Dr. 
McCollum. I thought he talked mostly 
about rats, but she 


Prize Letter) 


fishing tackle, 


” Meet- a general crops farm, a dairy farm, a 


beef cattle farm, all of which were in 
different counties and communities. 

On July 18, we had everything packed 
and five cars all ready to begin our trip. 
We carried our camping outfit, guns, 
home-raised canned sup- 
plies, fresh fruits and vegetables such as 
would keep for a few days. 

Monday afternoon we reached the 
general farm and were given a hearty 
welcome by the owner. While we men 
were being shown over the cultivated 
crops our wives were shown the con- 
veniences of the house and place. We 
spent most of the afternoon there and 
were invited to spend the night but didn’t 
accept because we wanted to camp for 
the pleasure. 

On Tuesday morning we traveled 
about 50 miles, then spent the balance of 
the day on a river fishing and hunting. 


Wednesday we visited the dairy farm, 
which had all modern conveniences, a 
purebred herd of Jerseys and some of 
the finest pastures that I have ever seen. 
The farm and cattle were shown us with 
utmost care. 

Thursday the beef cattle farm was 

visited. They had 





got some other 
ideas, for aiter 
we got home she 
began feeding us 
raw cabbage aad 
celery and lettuce 
and greens of ev-_ | 
ery description. 
And she must have 
heard something 
about milk, too. | 
don’t like * plain 
milk, so she began 
running a regular 
soda fountain — 





“My Most Enjoyable Vacation.” 


some of the pret- 
tiest cattle that I 
ever saw and fine 
pastures. Friday 
was poultry farm 
day, which was 
enjoyed by all and 
a sight to be seen. 
After having spent 
those days of 
pleasure, getting 
methods and ideas 
from those men 
we were inspired 
to go ahead to do 





fixed up milk 
shakes, and ice 
cream, and milk 
custards, and milk 
gravies, and made 
me eat them, be- 
cause Dr. McCol- 
lum said I should. 
Aad she got still 
more’ enthusiastic 
about fruit. I 
thought it would 
break me up when 
the orchard fruit 
was gone, and she 
began buying or- 
anges and grape- 
fruit. But Dr. Mc- 





wes T, at the end of this summer, 
will you be able to say was “My 
Most Enjoyable Vacation”? 
be a trip to your state farmers’ con- 
vention, a visit to some leading farm 
in your state, a trip back to the old 
home for a family reunion, a camp- 
ing trip, a stay at some national re- 
sort, a week in the mountains, or only 
some short outing to a nearby stream 
or spring or resort? 
At any rate take 
place isn’t so important as the vaca- 
tion itself, neither does it need to be 
expensive, or require extra clothes. 
Let’s all take a vacation. 


better for ourselves 
and our commun- 
. ity. 


S. D. BOYLES. 


Much Fun for 
Little Money 


($3 Prize Letter) 


I heneey isa tiny 
cabin on our 
farm and every 
time I saw it I 
thought of what 
fun it would be 
to live there awhile. 
I went over and 


Will at 


The 


a vacation. 








Collum said we 
must have it to ward off scurvy and 
rickets and pellagra, and other ailments. 
And have it we did—and do. 

We are planning to go again this year. 
I don’t know what newfangled ideas my 
wife will get, but I am sure I shall learn 
a great deal that will be beneficial. I 
like to talkto other farmers, and get their 
point of view. I like to ask questions of 
the lecturers. I like the free, easy feel- 
ing of comradeship that everybody seems 
to have. I like to take my wife window- 
shopping, and see her exclaim over the 


styles. I like to see the city, and take 
in a good show, if there is time. 
In fact, I can’t think of a more en- 


joyable or profitable way to spend a vaca- 

tion than by attending the Farmers’ Con- 

vention. R. A. M 
Sampson County, N. C. 


Spent a Week Visiting Up-to- 


date Farms - 
($5 Prize Letter) 
N 1923 about July 1, eight of us young 
farmers organized ourselves into a 
community club for the purpose of 
studying together the needs, benefits, and 
pleasures of our community. 
Immediately after organizing we be- 
gan planning for our vacation. It was 
decided by the club that our secretary 
arrange dates with a number of up-to- 
date farmers. Dates were arranged with 
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cleaned up and 
little by little I took some simple furn- 
ishings until the cabin was quite homey. 
I put a few necessary articles in aa 
old kit bag and invited hubby to walk 
with me across the farm. 


As we walked along, I explained my 
plan for a few days’ stay in the cabin. 

Hubby was surprised and delighted to 
find the cabin so comfortable. The pretty 
gingham pillow cases and curtains were 
blue checked and matched the checker- 
board blankets on the wire cots. An old 
goods box into which I had fitted two 
shelves made a good place for dishes 
and a few jars of jam. I had put in 
sugar, coffee and breakfast food so we 
were fitted out well. We took turas at 
the cooking. Each day according to plan 
we looked after the home and sometimes 
brought such spoils as eggs and a few 
vegetables. We had a book or two and 
a fishing line apiece, so we were not 
without amusement. 


I think I enjoyed most of all the dam 
we made across the creek. In a short 
while we had the “ole swimmin’ hole” 
sure. Our bathing suits were rather 
crude but no one saw us and we did 
have such fun in them! 


We both agreed that our vacation was 
the best ever. If you have no money for é 
trip, no new clothes, but a good sport 
of a hubby, then try our stuat. M. C. 


Halifax County, Va. 
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Malaria and Its Prevention 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By Dr. F. M. 


Heatth Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


E KNOW a great deal more about 

malaria now than we did several 
years ago. At one time we thought 
night air gave us malaria, and in fact 
the word malaria 
means “bad air,” but 
we have advanced a 
long way in medicine 
and surgery, and 
a great many things 
that were theories 
have been replaced 
by known facts. Ma- 
laria is one disease 
in which theory has 
been replaced by fact. 





DR. REGISTER 


Now that we know how malaria is 
transmitted and how to prevent it, what 
is the result? All Southern states and 
southern countries have rapidly stepped 
forward in health and commerce, and 
we have just started. There will be no 
stop in this progress if the knowledge in 
regard to malaria is pushed until there 
is not a person who does not know the 
cause and prevention of malaria. 


How Transmitted —There is only one 
way in nature that malaria is transmit- 
ted—this is by the bite of the Anopheles 
mosquito, that must have been previously 
infected by biting someone who has ma- 
laria. Bad water, bad air, flies, and poor 
sanitation have nothing to do with ma- 
laria. 

HOW TO PREVENT MALARIA 


1. Stop the breeding mosquitoes by destroy- 
ing their breeding places. This is not always 


The Cure for Trouble 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. 


MAN and his wife had a disagree- 

ment. That is not unusual. Their 
quarrel ended in blows. That was un- 
usual. A policeman was called in, and 
the unhappy couple 
were haled into 
court to air their 
trouble in public. 

During the trial 
the father of the 
woman was called to 
the witness. stand. 
An old man he was, 
with silver hair. 

Asked to testify, 
he drew from his 
pocket a small copy of the Bible, and 
said, “Your honor, the only trouble with 
this family is that they have thrown the 
teaching of this Book out of their home. 
I have tried to get them to do other- 
wise, but could not.” 

At this, the Judge took off his spec- 
tacles and said, “That is the chief trou- 
ble with America today. We are try- 
ing to live without the Book.” 

Some wit said, “The American people 
are a people of two books—the spelling 
book, and the pocketbook.” 

If it had not been for the Book of 
Bocks our Government would not have 
been founded as it was. 

Is the Bible a neglected book in your 
house. It is the foundation of the vir- 
tues that make monogamy possible and 
beautiful. It is the best guarantee of 
the kind of life that makes for a happy 
and contented old age. 

Four hundred years ago this very 
year a man by the name of Tyndale was 
strangled and then burned at the stake 
for the crime of translating the Bible 
from the Latin into the English lan- 
guage. 

The Book is today the world’s best 
seller, there being a copy put into circu- 
lation for every minute of time. 

The Bible is a picture gallery where 
tach one of us can see the likeress of 
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possible, but we can see that there are no 
open vessels of water, such as cans, barrels 
or small pools allowed near the house. Often 
mosquitoes come from the swamps at night 
and harbor in high weeds near the house or 
in stables or barns. See that the weeds and 
grass are kept cut; screen your stables, fdr 
mosquitoes annoy stock, and have your barns 
so constructed that they can be shut up tight 
at night. 


2. Don’t let mosquitoes bite sick people. 


3. Don’t let mosquitees bite well persons. 
This cannot be done 100 per cent, but it can be 
done in a large measure by screens—I mean 
good screens, 16 meshes to the inch, well made 
and well fitted; not only the house screened 
but the porch as well and fireplaces, for mos- 
quitoes come down chimneys and stove flues. 


4. Cure your chronic cases of malaria by 
proper treatment with quinine. Do a 100 per 
cent job of this, and mosquitoes will have 
no malaria to carry. Write your state board 
of health for directions for giving quinine to 
chronic cases, or see your doctor. 

If you are in a malaria community, 
form an anti-malaria association, and get 
everybody to join in. Employ a doctor 
to treat everybody in the community who 
has chronic malaria. The doctor can 
have your blood tested, and determine 
if you have malaria. 

If you live in a malaria country and 
feel dull, tired, and without pep, the 
chances are that you have chronic ma- 
laria. By getting rid of malaria in a 
community, you not only prevent much 
sickness and save many lives, but you 
increase the efficiency of the people who 
are up and at work, at least 75 per cent, 
and by this increase in efficiency you 
place thousands of good dollars in the 
hands of the people. 
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his own weaknesses, and the possibili- 
ties of his virtue. It is the safest guide- 
post, the best compass, the surest light, 
the most abiding source of comfort. 

When I was a boy, a hired man on 
our farm tried to get me to lift myself 
by the boot-straps. Of course my feet 
stayed on the ground where God put 
them. 

Spiritually and morally we are foolish 
enough to attempt the same thing. No 
one has im himself the power to lift him- 
self above himself. All he can do is to 
lop off a vice here and there. 

A group of 100 Salvation Army folk 
met yesterday in my Church. They sang 
a song that I cannot forget. “By the 
pathway of duty flows the river of God’s 
grace.” 

You and I need the strength that 
comes from outside of us if we are to 
live above the dictates of our bodies. 

Take the Bible off the center table 
in the back parlor, dust it off, and read 
it, and teach its precepts to your chil- 
dren, if you are interested in their fu- 
ture and the future cf America. 

I have a Bible that my grandmother 
carried 1,000 miles in 1842 from Dela- 
ware to Iowa. It is thumbed and dis- 
colored by use. Its pages gave her the 
power to endure the hardships of pioneer 
farming in a new -state. Oftentimes, 
now, her grandson finds help from those 
old yellowed pages. 

The Salvation Army song is right. 


s&s 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HO paid the first poll-tax mentioned 

in the Bible, and how much was it? 

2. When did lions teach men to wor- 
ship God? 

3. What two kings were put in chains? 


a 


WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 


1. Exod, 30:12-14, 
2. HT Kings 17:25, 26. 


3. TI Chron, 33:11; 1 
Chron. %6. 
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For the Rough Side Roads 
Ort The Highways 


Balloon Tires are an even greater necessity for the 
rough country side roads off the main highways. 

Gum-Dipped Balloons—every strand of every cord 
saturated with rubber—give farmers greater service 
because this added process provides extra strength 
to these wonderful tires. Chuck holes, ruts and 
bumps are smoothed out. 

Enjoy the greater safety, economy and comfort of 
these Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. The nearest 
Firestone Dealer will equip your car quickly and at 
low cost. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


LLOOR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . HSS kn splat 




















AT LAST! AN IRON 


that is Self-heating, Clean, 
Smokeless, Sootless and 
Non-explosive 


A marvelous iron! Burns alcohol, develops 
an intense, even heat—efficient as electric, 
but cheaper to operate—safer and cleaner 
than irons using other fuels. No more sweat- 
ing over a red hot stove with the 


ALCOMATIC IRON 
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pele 4 fashionable plaid ~ 
Can be used in the home, on porch, in yard eendelic hace nities 
or camp—and so safe a child can use it. of 18-inch boot fibre silk hose with cotton 
Distributors wanted—WRITE TODAY for our top. The i come in colors 
splendid sales plan and FREE SAMPLE IRON “French T or Gray. Silk hose come in col- 
offer. ors Black, Tan, f° and 
SAFETYGAS IRON AND PRODUCTS CO. Nude. Sizes 844 to 10. When i 
Z tion colors sizes wanted. 
513 Ludlow St., Hamilton, Ohio + When the postman delivers your order, 
him $1.98 for them. We have paid the 
ansportation ges. If for any reason 
S UIT , the four of stockings 
are not better than you expected, return 
at expense we will cheer- 
pon he four pairs, $1.98, eaten: 
By Our WALTER FIELD CO. " Dept. E 1039 CHICAGO 
New Plan y 
New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 






America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Powee “am 
Cultivators. Plows-Harrows-Cul- 
Givates, etc. Ful Pe i 





















pout out health insurance for the 
whole family im toothbrush brigades 
and frequent trips to the dentist. 
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Let Your Animals Answer 


It is probably getting coarse and tough 
—barely fit to keep your animals going. 
If your cows, steers and hogs could ta 
they would say ‘‘give us grain.” 


Yes, they want the best of all grain—corn. 
They want and they need the best part of com 
to make meat and milk. That's Corn Gluten Feed. 


If you are one of the many dairymen who are 
this year feeding Corn Gluten Feed, your cows 
are going through the Summer in fine shape. They 
will make money for you next Winter. 


If you have not fed a Corn Gluten Feed mix- 
ture with your pasture you should start now or 
you will have some good cows go dry several 
months too soon. 

Corn Gluten Feed is a rich feed at a low price. It is 
the best protein you can buy and the cheapest because it 
is 86% digestible and the most easily convertible by the 
animal. 

Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 
mixed ration. If you are buying a ready mixed feed be 
ane that it contains a liberal proportion of Corn Gluten 

eed, 


Write for Bulletin No. 2 and tell us your feeding prob- 
lems. We will help you solve them. 


—— 
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Associated Corn Products Manufacturere 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ml, 
i] No. 7 
5 | Ste eee 


$] 99 oOo Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Steam Heat and 
thes adie Electric Light Nine Months, at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOO At Foot of Blue 


Ridge 
Beautiful scenery. Mineral water. No malaria. New building. Six in all. Modern 
equipment. LITERARY, BIBLE, HOME ECONOMICS, MUSIC, ATHLETICS. State 
accredited. Recommended by best colleges of the Carolinas and University of North 
Carolina. 


Session opens early for convenience of farmer boys. 


For Catalog, write to WILLIAM BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 
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YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR 
THOROUGH-PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 
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Com pan peed 
i good condition and - 
COMMS BALTIMORE MIN” 


Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— . 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold. 
By advertising may be sold. 

“Dixie Dan.” 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S 








will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered... Will tell you 
more if you write. ook 4 R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEY DISPERSAL SALE 


CROSSWAYS FARM COMPANY, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va., Wednesday, July 29th, 1925 


- At Lynchburg Fair Grounds 


COWS HEIFE 
Z BULLS | 30 iwi | 27 prod and Open 


This valuable herd was founded by the purchase of choice breeding females five 
years ago, representing the get of such sires as: 

Royal Rose King of Edgemore, A. R. Pencoyds Secret Marose, A. R. 
Langwater Royal 15th onnington Sequel of Chestnut Hill, A. R. Dimple Bloom 3rd 
The senior sire, Sterling Lad of Beaver Ridge, a son of that great producing and 
reproducing cow, Pearl Rose of the Glen (884 pounds fat, 3rd place, class C; dam of 
Pearl Rose of Beaver Ridge, 688.81 pounds of fat, 6th place, class GG), is in prime 
breeding condition and will be sold with 25 of his daughters. 

These heifers show every indication of having the unusual producing ability that 
their breeding indicates. HERD FEDERAL ACCREDITED 


For Catalog, write 


The Herrick-Merryman Sales Co., 
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R. R. Y. Winters, plant breeding 

agronomist of~the North Carolina 

Experiment Station and newly 
elected director of research offers the 
following comment on P. O. Davis’ ar- 
ticleys Why Do We Cultivate? 


“I would like to see some other im- 
plement than the hoe suggested as a 
means of keeping down the weeds and 
it should also be of interest to know 
something of the weather conditions par- 
ticularly in the Tennessee tests. 


“We seldom have occasion to furnish 
information on the cultivation of cotton 
and corn but to me it seems that the 
early cultivation of both of these crops 
is very important in their life history. 
More cotton and corn crops are fail- 
ures from lack of cultivation carly than 
from any other cultural practice. There 
is no question but that a well aerated 
soil is a more favorable place for cot- 
ton seed that are germinating or grow- 
ing than a close cold soil. The early 
cultivation will help the plants to with- 
stand disease.” 


Give Clean, Shallow Cultivation 


ROFESSOR T. K. Wolfe, agronomist 
at the Virginia Experiment Station 
submits the following very interesting 
reply in which he refers to the results 
from experiments conducted in Virginia: 


“We have found from our experiments 
that the chief reason for cultivating 
corn is to kill weeds, but we have also 
found that we get an increase in yield 
from cultivation over and above the re- 
moval of weeds. We have reaiized that 
our results are contrary to those of some 
of the other stations and contrary to 
the old and one time universally accepted 
theory that the chief reason for cultivat- 
ing corn was to produce and keep the 
soil mulched on the surface of the land 
to conserve moisture. I also wish to 
call your attention to the fact that using 
the data as supplied by Cates and Cox 
as shown in Bureau of Plant Industry 
Bulletin No. 257, the experiments in the 
South would indicate that there is a 
small advantage to be gained from cul- 
tivating corn over and above the re- 
moval of weeds. Quoting from our bul- 
letin on page 4, ‘Thus the 
plants yielded on the average 2 1-10 
more bushels to the acre than those hav- 
ing the weeds removed but not cultiva- 
ted.’ You will notice that these results 
were obtained from an analysis of the 
experiments carried on south of the lat- 
itude of Washington, D. C. 


“Ta answer to your question in refer- 
ence to our recommendation to farmers 
regarding the cultivation of corn and 
cotton, I will say that our recommenda- 
tion is as follows: Give clean, shallow 
cultivation often enough to keep down 
weeds and to keep the soil mulched over 
the fields. 


“T think there is another factor which 
should be considered in connection with 
the cultivation of cotton and corn, and 
that is in reference to the crop which 
succeeds these crops. We have some ex- 
perimental data which indicate that the 
wheat following on those plats which 
were well cultivated is better than the 
wheat on the plats where the weeds were 
removed but the land not stirred. 


“TI believe, however, in the final analy- 
sis that if the weeds are kept down in 
either corn or cotton by cultivation, that 
the crops will get all the cultivation they 
need and under most conditions it will 
be necessary to cultivate these crops fre- 
quently in order to keep down the 
weeds.” 


How a Georgia Leader Feels 
About It 


FTER stating that Mr. Davis made 

out a strong case for cultivating 
only to kill weeds, Professor Paul Tabor 
of the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, added the following comments : 
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“T have seen instances where the bene- 
[Sts from cultivation in loosening 
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Why Do We Cultivate Crops? 


Some Opinions from Southern Agronomists 


N OUR issue of July 4 we published an article by P, O. Davis of 
Alabama in answer+to the question, “Why do we Cultivate?” 
formidable array of experimental data Mr. Davis drew conclusions to 
the effect that the chief purpose of cultivation is to control weeds, “How 
about this thing?” we asked agronomists 
week We present some of their answers. 


cultivated, 


the soil. 
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The Progressive Farmes 
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From a 


throughout the South. This 


were marked. After a wet spell, espec- 
ially where the soil compacts or runs 
together, I believe cultivation is of much 
assistance in loosening and aerating the 
soil. 

“In the main I believe Mr. Davis is 
right, but eliminating cultivation when 
the weed factor is controlled is a bit 
strong. A better way of statmg it, is: 
the main purpose of cultivation is to 
kill weeds, the minor purpose aeration 
of the soil and retention of moisture.” 


That Top Three Inches of Soil 


PRESS report sent out by the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
in the past few weeks supports the idea 
advanced by Mr. Davis so far as the 
Corn Belt is concerned. Two para- 
graphs from this report seemingly 
should have special significance for us 
in the South where our soils are not 
notorious for depth. These paragraphs 
are as follows: 

“Tt appears that the top three inches 
of soil contains more available plant 
food than that further down aad that it 
is of more value as a feeding ground 
for corn roots than as a mulch. Recent 
experiments have shown that the value 
of the mulch in corn culture probably 
was overestimated. In any event, if the 
surface soil is filled with the roots of 
growing corn plants, moisture from the 
lower soil would have little opportunity 
to get past these roots to the surface 
where it could evaporate. 

“Cultivation that mutilates this mass 
of roots in the top soil not only removes 
the connection of the corn plant with 
this rich source of plant food but de- 
stroys its natural water gathering sys- 


tem.” 
£-3 


“The Most Important Farm 
Problem” 


(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


ambitions. Moreover, while it is mani- 
festly true that the farmer is entitled to 
a civilization, culture, educational system, 
literature, art, drama, etc., which will 
recognize, reflect, and utilize the cultural 
influences of country life and its environ- 
ment in the same degree in which pres- 
ent-day culture recognizes and reflects 
the influences of urban life, the fact is 
that nowhere in Europe or America to- 
day except in Ireland and Denmark do 
we find a literature, drama, and general 
culture which gives adequate recognition 
to county life. 
VII 


The conclusion of the whole matter, 
therefore, is that the final goal of agri- 
cultural progress is simply the develop- 
ment of a richer and finer rural civiliza- 
tion and rural culture, and all other re- 
forms of attempts at improvements are 
simply steps or means to this end. Em- 
erson said a long time ago: “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, nor 
the size of cities, nor crops; no, but the 
kind of men the country turns out.” And 
this is just the thought which Dr. Carver 
once expressed in its agricultural impli- 
cations when he said in a letter to The 
Progressive Farmer :— 

“The final test of good agriculture is 
the growing of good men and women 
who are thoroughbreds in the real sense 
of the word.” 

This is indeed the ultimate goal of ag- 
ricultural progress. We must recognize 
the fact that the real farm problem is 
not one problem but a variety of prob- 
lems linked together and all looking to 
one result, namely, the development of a 
richer and more satisfying rural civiliza- 
tion, and it is consequently the duty of all 
agricultural leadership to interest itself 
in all the agencies and programs looking 


to this “far-off, divine event,” toward 






which, all agricultural progress. mnsf.tend. - 
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Virginia’s Hens Must Delive 
the Goods 


too 
flocks 
cost lot 

Corman, 
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are entirely many “slack 
Virginia 
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orman says :— 
must deliver the goods, 
slated for the market. This 
general consensus of opinion 
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along all 
The poultry population 
according to the 1920 census figures, ap- 


of 


of Virginia 


proximates 12,000,000 fowls. This is 
about one thirtieth of the poultry popu- 
ation of the United States. 

But numbers alone do not measure a 


state's real standing in the poultry 


world. The real test is egg production 
per hen. The average production per 
hen in Virginia is 58 eggs. In other 
words, there are more than 300 days 
out of the year when the average hen 


of the state is loafing on the job. 

“The intensive poultry men and poul- 
try women of the state who are inter- 
ested in real production records are 
enrolling in what is known as the Flock 
Management Demonstration. In _ this 
work, the poultry industry on the farms 


is handled in a very thorough manner. 
The flocks are culled, the fowls are all 
of one breed, the feeding system con- 


forms to the best known practices, sani- 
tary conditions are maintained and poul- 
parasites and diseases are kept out 
flock if at all possible. 


try 
of the 

“The 
flocks 


fluence 
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For many 


improvement in these farm 
marked that they are an in- 
good in every community.” 
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heifer with a yearly 
record oF test King Segis-Ormsby Breeding. 
An outs tanding Erickson bred bull heads the herd. 


Jos. A. Turner, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS! 


100 
$4.50 $ 8.00 
5.00 9.00 
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White and Brown Leghorns. $2.50 


Barred SEE <n nse:6 ae69" 3.00 ] 
Rhode Island Reds..... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
S. L. Wyandottes 4.00 7.00 13.00 J 
Assorted Chicks .......... 2.25 4.00 7.00 { 

Lots of 500, each '/¢ less. Lots of 1,000, each tc 


leas, § 100° 
eel postpaid. 


Rae RICHFIELD HATCHERY 


safe and live delivery guaranteed, par- 








Box RICHFIELD, PA. 
HUSKY CHICKS [16% “IVf, 0° 
° Bred = and 
culled from heavy laying, free yenge he ks 8S. ©. White 
and Brown Leghorns, 8c. 8 arred Plymouth 
Rocks, 9c. Mixed Chicks, 7c. 100 per gone live de- 
livery guaranteed. Postpaid Free circ 


Green Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, “Richfetd, Pa. 


REDUC xx nein strains. Post paid. i* we. 











PRICES; ede, Anconas, $10. Or 
Rocke, nS Lt. Bramas $15. Asstd. 
Cetatog Free. Missouri Poultry Ferms, Columbia. Mo. 
@ntuay CHICKS—8e and up. Write for catalog 
and prices. Save money. Get purebred 
4 chicks. Ret.: Poultry een, We niversity of 
te today. We ship C. O. 


~ Ky. Wri 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St, Lexington, Ky. 


[ PUREBRED POULTRY | 











Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 




















This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many acivert.sers to use other 
editions of The Progressive farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates 





for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
jon— Cireulation— ar , Veveree— Farmers Exchange-|Livestock Display— 
Carolinas- Virginia 1°0,.000 .8 C.. andV 8 cents per word $4.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 116,000 Miss Tenn., La ann Ark... 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch 
Georgia- Alabama. 100.000 Ala., and Pia.........- 6 cents per word $3.75 per ineb 
m2 120,000 esas apd 8. Okla........ 6 cents per word $4.10 per incl. 
All four editions ES ere ee 26 cents per word $16.80 per inch 

















State plainly what editions you wish to use. Mai) copy two weeks before date of publication, 
Address Advertising Department,. The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

















FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | | ’ SEEDS 









































































































































ie WHITE —v sig. Profits 
vested 23 a? by world 








~ PULLETS! 


Cockerels and Selected Breeding Stock 


iw famous “JENNINGS QUALITY” 200 Egg Strain 
C. White Leghorns. Flock average over two hun- 
dred eyes per year. Trap-nest record up to 289 eggs 
Le tet months We have thousands to select from 
outed Prices. Satisfaction guarantees! or your money 
ack Special bulletin and 46 page catalog FREE. 


JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
Box sex IP, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
8 to 10 week old OF POULTRY 











se of range 

reed and raised from finest laying strains 
In Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Rocks, and 
Wyandottes. Bargains in cockerels, hens, 






and cocks in these breeds. Send for special 

Price list and information. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 

R. F. D. 1B, Knoxville, Tenn. 










































































NORTH CAROLINA BEANS 

For Sale.—Several farms in Union County by Selected Mar ime th Yellow Soybeans, $4.00 bushel 
owner G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. € ). M. Hall, Middletown ‘ 

For Sale or will trade for improved farm; ten- pena i en Serres vn oa that iad oes 
room house, two acre lot, in Mebane Good sehoo!l a sell ca LaCra 7 N 4 - wane — 
W. FE. Ham, Mebane, N pn a nemen mane hats : 

— - ° Mix peas $4.2 bushel ‘ Spe Velvet 
_ VIRGINIA beans 15, Bunch $5, Osceola stir vas Otootan 

—— - $6.50 edu $6.56 I \ ] mipany Ches 

Farms f Sale—Come to Virginia } s ter, Ge 
sizes; right prices and termes ms Adamson, Rich 
mond, Va CANE AND SORGHUM 

Farm f Sale Improvec mm of 150 acres, in Cane and Sorghum lt p to plant ~ gon see 
cluding three good orchar¢ Write O. B. Jamisor Amber and Orange Cane 150 p bushel bags 
Boone Mill, Va 5 bag lots $1.40 ess than 5 bag lots $1.50 bushe 

: Recleaned Sudan Grass, $2.50 bushel, 34% bushel bags 

Several fine farms for sale near Norfolk, Virginia Se , - | % or will si r-L 
the best market in the Soutl Also need six good atts 4 oe 7 syn ge Let Y eitaal Gon a. 
prmdiny aoe in 2 ° Ke : ( Land Corporation 226 126, Memphi rer 

eade Building orfo'k 

RYE 
OTHER STATES — . 
Pure Abruzii Seed Ty Pe 00 Order early. Geo 

Wanted—Tobacco farmers Fine tebacc land for F. Hendrix, Murphy, x’ 
sale Z. Saxon, Sylvania, Gs 

pie. 5. Saxon. Selvanta, Ce Abruzzi 20 bushel lots, $1.80 bushel, Winter 

Stock, cotton and timber ands eal Write your or Rosen t r prices H. Mcintosh, Mayes 
wants Lamberts, Montgomery, Ala ville, N, ¢ 

240 acres in Clay Alabama, about 7 miles MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
of town of two ‘ Price $1,506.00 Write 
Box 538, Gaffney, 3S First quality $4.56 second, $3.50 third 

Fine Cane seed, $1.75 All delivered Double 
Sample if desired }. | Coulter onnelly 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED ms 
Sale New op N. C. Seed and Abruzzi Rye 
mA Crimson Clover seed, in the chaff Appler and Ful 

All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- ghum Oats and native grown Hairy Vetel Hickory 
ernment positions 10-$300 monthly, bome or trav- Seed Company, Hickory, N 
eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis 
| | POULTRY AND EGGS | 

AB ICK 
CABBAGE—COLLARD— TOMATO BABY CINCKS 
“ - : ge TE OE EE We are vow booking orders for Feb.. March. April 

All kinds Potato and Tomato plants, $2.00 thousand. ang May hatched 8. ©. White Leghor Wyckoff’s 
Forsyth Nursery, Winston, N. ¢ : etrain). Write for prices Dayville Wises Lynn 

Early Jersey Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c, haven Va 
postpaid Garvey Dellinger Newton, N. C Hi oh Grade Chicks Deliveres 100 lk Leghorns 

‘ n ] Reds \ as \ an 
* and Collard plants: 300, sixty cents As ted ¢ 4 : TS see 
‘ 1,000, $1.50; delivered. H. H, Goff enh Ie . 
“of " — 
ega 8 White Le el 

Field grow Cabbage and Toma plants: 300, T5e $9.7 Thomas Rock 
500, $1.06 1,000, $1.75 5.00, $7.56 Emmett Grif VW e Wyandoties a teds 
fin & Son, Courtland, Va it ‘ $7.00 bundred Free 

- I oultry ‘ ‘ dous 

Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants ready; late a- 
rieties: 250 postpaid, 50¢ 500 postpaid, 75e¢ "Dollar 
1,000, expressed _ oO. Parks Pisgah, N S LEGHORNS 

Cabbage plants, all varieties: 300. The; 500, $1.00; Ferris best laying st White Leghorus We 
1,000, $1.50. postpaid. $1.00, 1.000, collect. Satis- have pullet all ages a can piease you. J. I 
faction _suaranteed Oakdale F Franklin, Va ; McMaste Win nsboro, S. ( 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, all standard We are offering well clev j Al hatche Whits 
varieties 100, 30c¢; 500, 90c; 000, $1.50, prepaid Lexhoin pullets for sale These | let come from 
Expressed $1.25 per thousand Southampton Plant n Hi-Grade egg laying rai Write fer prices 
Co., Courtland, Va Troutville Poultry Farn Troutville ra 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, leading va June, July \uguat A\nniversa sate of Trail’s 
rieties, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c¢; 500, T5c; 1,000 End high egg strain White Leghorns (breeding cock 
$1.50; expressed O00, $1 10,000, $7.50 Walter erels, all ages; breeding heus; sale includes baby 
Parks, Pisgah N. ¢ chicks, hatching eggs) Write f great anniversary 
=o re “eal s Trail’s ] Poultry arm, Gord 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, different va- nh aga — ' s End Poultry Par ’ 
rieties: 300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.50, postpaid — : 

10,000 $12 00, expressed Satisfaction guaranteed. WYANDOTTES 
John H. Griffin, Courtland, Va, - 
_— — ; ot White Wyandotte pullets ckerels and hens, $1.00 

Tomato plants, Stone and Earliana, now ready to t 2.00 each Sunnysice, Jonesville Va 
set for fall tomatoes. Good stron ; plants: 100, $1.00; 

500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. postpa Satisfaction guar- Two OR MORE —E BREEDS 
anteed McD. Marks, Buies —_ ane ; a ' a 
- ving it on dark y emhe anc 

Tomato, Cabbage, ¢ <g leading Rh de in d Francum } ry |} 1 la ir, 
var etl es; Onions, Lettuce 100, 30¢ C 
300, Th« 500 $1 00: 1,000 Ss ) on guar 
anteed D. F. Jamis Sumpener ville 

Cabbage and Collard plants, leading varieties; grown LIVESTOCK 
by reliab'e plant growers: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000 
$1.50; 10,000, $12.50, prepaid Satisfaction, quick - 
delivery guaranteed Reliable Plant Farms, Franklit BERKSHIRES 
Virginia, Berkshires tig type. James W. Graves, American 
Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plat ts for summer and National Bank, Richmond a 
fall crop, leading varieties 100, 30% $1.10 - 
1,000, $2.00, postpaid. Expressed: $1.50 per thousand BLACK MAMMOTH 
Sweet Pepper: 100, 50 Virginia Plant Farm, Court- Black Mammoth Pixs shoats young bred 
fant Va. — — sows. Greensboro Nurseries and Stock Farm, Greens 

Cabbage and Collard plants Price: 500 for $1.25 bor y. ¢ 
1,000 for § 5 postpaid Ry express 1,000 for 
$1.50: 5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1.000: 10,000 for DUROC-JERSEYS 
$1.00 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant Co., Sux 583 Three excellent boars, three excellent suws; three 
Greenville, 8S. C months old: $20 apiece Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. ¢ 

Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, all leading Registered Durocs Choice breeding Bred gilts and 
varicties for the §S uthern states for late summer anc pigs. Farmer prices ig Alexander Fairfield, 
early fall crop: 300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. by Virginia 
meil or express prepaid: $1.00 per ‘thousand charges . 
collect Rive rside Plant Farm, Franklin Va ESSEX 
Fine Cabbage plants, - Wakefield, , Succession, Copen- Purebred Black Essex pigs, ten weeks old $10.00. 
hagen, Flat Dutch: 300, T5e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, Write W Purgess, Old Trap, N 
postpaid 10,000, $10 00, express Our plants grown — ee ees — 
from best select seed We guarantee to piease you HAMPSHIRES 
or money refunded Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Hampsbires, big type rams James W. Graves, 
Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, all leading American National Bank, Riehmond, Va 
varieties grown in Dixie, early and late; immediate 
delivery; satisfaction guarantecd $1 00 per thousand ____POLAND-CHINAS —— 
postage and express charges colle Safe delivers Prolific Big one Pe rae China Pigs Cholera im 
place in Dixielan The Dixie Plant Co.. Fran mune and eligible to register ‘ M. Britton, Rich 
Virginia. Square N. ¢ 
Two million nice Cabbage plants, ready for fall For Sale Registered Poland China pigs 
heading. Special balance July only: 300, 50c; twelve weeks cld, at bargain prices E 
500, 75e: 1,000, $1.25, mailed prepaid Expressed Woodlawn, Va 
collect: 1,060, $1.00; 5.000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50 cash - > to Ty 
Prompt shipments. ‘Good delivery guaranteed. Farm- _ When in need of hogs, write the Pioneer Big Type 
ers’ Supply Company, Franklin, Va Poland China Farm Satisfaction yuaranteee Rn. F 
a Ballard. Proprietor Rt. 3. "Shannon, Miss 

Special—Two million fine cabbage plants for summer > aan . “ - co 4 =F 
and fall heading ready. Copenhagen Market, Danish ae we Best a Oe — , 1 Type Pr ny 
Salthead, Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Succession. July bina pedigreed ae oP ry a ol t "a = $12 00 
prices 300, T5e: 500. $1 Mailed prepaid. Expressed Figs, ten wosits $1 4 months shoats 2 
5,000, $5. Satisfaction positively guaranteed or money Mo lypes, Tsruisa & OE et eae 

cheerfully refunded. a. Councill Cempany, Whoele- GUERNSEYS 
sale Growers, Franklin, Va a — - _ 
Guarantesd Guernseys Purebred ar Grades a 
NURSERY STOCK ages, both sex lina Guernsey Breeders’ 
iecctinmemmantinnnans — Association. Box 2 N. C 

Early bearing and grafted Pecan Trees 
Forsyth Nursery N HEREFORDS 
_ Fruit and Orbamental | Trees Salesmen wanted Registered Hereford bull calf. five months old “at 
. cord Nursery, Dept. 2 Concord, Ga bargain Polled breeding. Vrite N Cranford, 

Fruit trees, vines and ornamental plants Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Ag ted, Crowell’s Plant Far Concord, N. C JERSEYS 

Peca Trees.—One of the must profitable trees to Se .“—- - < 
grow. Long lived. Learn the facts free for the ask- Want to Exchange — $5 twenty _feeistered. Jer- 
ing. J. B. Wight, Cairo. Ga seys for beef cattle, 1 man, renton, 8. ©. 
are Choice, erst up, mg! Bearing, gees and SHEEP AND GOATS 
Grafted Paper Sheil Pecan Trees for Sale.— est G 
ecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- Shropshire Rams, Donald Green, Oakland, Itinois. 

Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 





@ and price list free. Hampsbire ewes, lambs and rams of gued breeding. 
berton, Miss. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


ec, 


(1s) 760" 


finest quality and best 

i of t best quality Zoar Hill 
Gowanda, N, ¥Y 

Blocky 


sale 


sheey ecisiered 


lag 


vigorous, 


big- 
James G. K 


ams and ram 
Fairview 


TWO OR 


Twenty 
Ga 


for 
c 


MORE BREEDS 


cars beef cattle. Frank J. 


Payie Lyons 


for s 


rmula price, write 





want Ik 
Farms, Whitewater 
Sto Far “Lyne 


make | 
Pr 


Sit or Guernsey 


Wis 


If you 
Ex lgewood 
Rex rad 


position to 





Lynehburg, \ 
wmnipt shipments 
ebred and first 
kK guaranteed 








russ Se 








DOGS 


Collie pups; 
‘ 





white 
Durham 


Sale Female unregistered ; $7.50 
*. LL. Tyree 

ed Sett er 
Ke nnels 


Re up. 


ied 


whe es, also Pointers, $12.50 


v ai Miss 


ll ew 
> Pe lice puppies, 
Jr 


For Sale German 
istration, $50 “"R B. Readwir 
Ish 1 


Pure white E 
males $10.00 females $7 
over, N. ¢ 





entitle! to reg- 
Monroe, N Cc 
weeks; 
on- 


mes, ace 
00 Oliver 


elgnt 
Smith 


Collle 
Eight 
Johnson 


Some 
Aurust 
c 


Purebred 
‘olored 


Narcly 


sume 
Write 


snow white, 


fifteenth 


pub 
weeks old 


Fountain, N 








Sale ‘ it 

China 
Money 
Farm 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


P< 
N 


$20.00; fe 
$15.00 


satis 


30-day 
Poland 
2.00 
Sice 


pur male 
pigs, ten weeks 
refunded if not 
Windsor, ¢ 





50 
for 
Sunny 


reg stered 
factory 








Cedar 
ibs V 


ts Wholesale prices car lots t 


Crawford, Mebane, N. ¢ 
___ BUILDING MATERIAL _ 








Budd- Piper 


ands ’ 
Write samples, 
Co 


us f and 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


ville 
Roofing 



































Naco- Brand anteed equal government  speci- 
fications 100-pou steel drums, per drum $11.00, 
Send check or money order with order Lewis Seed 
Co. ro tux 4296, Memphis, Tenn 

FARM MACHINERY 

Cheap for anick sale ne Twe Roller Deering 
Husker r Vrite for information K. A 
Ekbla 

Bo sine ~ buyers’ prices; pumps, 
corn Metion engine Casey soiler 
Works pe fie'd, Ohic 

Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog 
howing pictures of harvester Bex 528, Salina, Kans, 

6 H.P. Gas E re $85.00 10 1LP. Kerosene 
Engine, magneto and clutch pulley, o steel trucks 
$175.06 7, ee Kerosene Engine magnets and 
luteh pulley $110.00 Invincib'e Doub'e Receiving 
Wheat Cleaner and Grader, 75.00 26x16 Peerless 
Thresher, used one week needs repai $150.00. 
W. G. Suttles, Level Land, 8S. C 

KODAK FINISHING 

Kodak Finishing by Mail Films developed ve 

nts, 8e to he W. W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
ingham, Ala 

PATENTS 
‘Patents Write to B. P. Fishburne, (a South Caro 
Registered Patent Lawyer 82 Me Gil Bldg., 
Wa hing? ' LD ‘ Honorable Method 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Fish Meal for 4 try Sam! e formula price, 
ie P. Betts, Bevu‘ert i 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
a po tracle Wr f their catalogue Char- 
te Barber College. Cherlotte S 
SEED PANS 

tiet rosted Lespe a Pans Write Henry Park 

Calhoun City, Miss 
TOBACCO 

Natural Leaf Chewing and Smoking Tobacco 5 
pounds 1.25 > pounds $2.50; 20 pounds $4.50 
nited Farmers, Wingo, Ky 





| AGENTS WANTED | 

















Salesman Wanted Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
ory. N. ¢ 

Nursery salesmet anted Forsyth Nursery, Win 
ston, N. ¢ 

Fruit Trees for Sale Aue Wanted Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Con d. Ga 

Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Sli ul bery for sale Agents 
wanted Forsyth Nursery, Winston, N. C 

Get our free sample case Toilet articles; Perfumes 
and specialties onderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Cc Dept. RB St. Lonis 

We start you without a lollar Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet good 1 erience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co Dept. 173. S Louis 

Rummage Sales make .50.00 ¢ Offer wonder- 
ful value We start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago 

A Business of Your Ow Make and sell Chipped 
Glass Name and Number Plate Checkerboards, Signs 
Large book'et free E. Palmer, 521, Wooster, Ohio. 

Lightn ng.—Strange battery compound. Charges dis- 

batteries inssantly Eliminates old pietnes 
Gallon free to agent Lightning Co., 

Paul Minn 

Salesmen-—-Four Square = Suit uced to $9.99. 
Same deposit Four pattert untecd two years, 
Write quick for free outfit me-Field JK2554 


Wabash 
nt Make ad 
t ‘ for instantly 


ge free, 


Chicago 

Sell Mendets. a 
leaks in all uten- 
te Mfz. Co., Dept. 


lar an 
men z 
Collet 





~ Bible 
church. 
Bible 


‘tionaries 
home and 
quick Jenkins 


stories, b 
a ¢ 


househok! cleaning 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, serubs 
than brooms< Over half profit 
Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, 


for free samples Sell 
Shirts f larve manufacturer 
wearer No capital perience required 
earn $100 weekly and Madison Mills, 
Breadway, New York 


Ab 
Press Washingt: n 
washes 
mops 
Write 
Iowa. 


Madison 
direct 
Many 

511 


Agents Our new device 
and dries 
Costs less 


Harper Brush 





Axents.— Write 
tetter-Mace’’ 
or 


to 


otected territery te sell Double- 
m factory to wearer Our new 
per.ect fitting Wr'te for par 
counties. Doublewear Shoe 
Minneapolis, Min 
-$19 to $20 
territe s me 
fe deliver an! collect. 
No capital needed Write 
> 310 Baltim Bidg., 


Salesmet given p 
cirect fr 
ins 

list of « 
{ Manufacturers, 


res 


ticulars pen 


Pa nt daily profit. 
Sa'es c¢ 
] 


aranteed 
rai 








Experience 


unnecessary 
today Universal Paint 
Kansas City 





"ey 
‘they 
wash- 


Parmers’ Wives Q 


Making big 
selling N. R. G i 


and Daughters 
Laundry ab! spare time 
make washing easy Price 25 cents (ten weeks 
ing) Searantedl to satisfy or money back One 
dollar gets four boxes with particulars. Sell “ neigh- 
ors three bexes, use fourth yourself. This test 
satisfies amd convinces all. Address J. BR. Lambert, 
Genera] Agent, Salisbury, N. C. 











Sedan $1095 F. O. B. Detroit, tax 


extra. Four-wheel h: 


optional. 





waulic brakes 
Body by , 








Out in Front of 


ire Field of Fours 





| The Ent 
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The new Chrysler Four—produced after 
four years of planning by Walter P. 
Chrysler and his organization—unques- 
tionably delivers more of power, speed, 
fuel mileage and charm of appearance 
than any four in the world today. 


It is worthy companion to the revolu- 
tionary Chrysler Six. 

It is made of the same high-quality alloy 
steels. 

It is as finely, and as efficiently, en- 
gineered. 


It is built to the same close manufactur- 
ing limits, by the same Chrysler-trained 
craftsmanship, in the same splendidly 
equipped factories. 


In four-cylinder practice and four-cylin- 
der results, it is as far ahead as the 
Chrysler Six is in the six-cylinder field. 


It puts an entirely new interpretation 
on four-cylinder ability and perform- 
ance, on riding ease and perfect road- 
ability, as it does on quality and value, 


It is the first car of its price with the op- 
tion of hydraulic four-wheel brakes—at 
small extra cost. The beautiful closed 
bodies are by Fisher. 


You are urged to go to the Chrysler 
dealer for a demonstration and the 
complete story of the new Chrysler Four. 


You will learn some amazing facts— 
the reasons, for instance, why the motor 
delivers 83 per cent more horse-power 
than its official rating; why there is 
practically no sense of vibration; how 
only Chrysler can produce such unpar- 
alleled quality at so low a price. See 
the Chrysler Four now. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Touring Car $895 F. O. B. 
Detroit, tax extra. Four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes optional. 


Coach $1045 F. O. B. Detroit, 
tax extra. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes optional. Body by Fisher. 


PICKING; 





| music for my little girl 





4. i. 
thew 3 ese 
pe at 





: 
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HOME TO ROOST 


John: “Did you hear about Rastus’ bad lucl 
the other night?” 

Jim: “No. tell me about it.” 

John: “The door blew off his chicken coop 
and all the chickens went hom« The Bee 
Hive. 


NO FANCY WORK NEEDED 
Surgeon—“I'll sew that scalp wound for you 
for $10.” 
Patient—“‘Gee, Doc! I just 
ing, not hemstitching and 
Medical Journal 


want plain sew 
embroidery.” 


PROUD SPIRIT 
Oh, why should the spirit 
Of mortal be proud? 
It wouldn't if his friends 
Did their thinking out loud 


SUN SPOTS 
The day was very hot and the fourth grade 
geography class was very disinterested in the 
teacher’s lecture on the sun. “Teil me,” said 
the teacher, “what do we get from the sun?” 
Willie put up his hand. “Well?” said the 
teacher. “Freckles,”’ said Willie 


DIDN’T NEED THE EARLY WORM 
Mother: “Elsie, 
bird catches the worm.” 
Elsie (drowsily): “‘Let him have it mother, 
I’m not hungry.” 


get up. Remember the early 


AT THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE 


‘Coming in, Tommy?” 

‘No, my mother won’t let me.” 

“Come on in! She'll never find out.” 

“Yes, she will—it’s my bath-night to-night.” 
Passing Show, London 


UNREQUITED AFFECTION 
Teacher 
ecause I love you.’ 
Johnny—“I wish I was big enough to return 
Black and Blue Jay. 


“Johnny, I'm only punishing you 


your love.’ 


JUST WHY CAN YOU CALL A GIRL 
\ chicken but not a hen 
A terror but not a fright, 
A kitten but not a cat, 
A vision but not a sight? 


JUDGING BY THE PRICE 


Mrs. Newrich—“I want to buy a piece of 
who is learning to 
play the piano.” 

Clerk—“‘Yes, madam. Here is ‘Twilight’ for 
cents. How would that suit?” 

“Oh, she’s farther along than that Why, 
last week she played a piece that cost 50 cents 
Haven’t you got something for about $1?" 
Pitt Panther. 


14 


LO, THE POOR PEDESTRIAN! 

The pedestrian is given right of way at all 
crosswalks except those controlled by traffic 
police, and vehicles are “given right of way 
over between intersections.— 
Washington Post. 


pedestrians 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


7y7__.Copyright, 1925, by 
By J. P. ALLEY —frell Syndicate, Ine, 














Naates 
[ PAHSON M@UGHT NoT KNOW 
IT, BUTgWEN HE GIT TO 
PREACHIN’ BOUT DIS HEAH 


“EV'LUTIOMISM”, EN SECH 
LAK, HE CLIMBIN’ JES’ A 
LEETLE BIT OUTEN MAH 


wa 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ole Tom’s water-mil-yun vines run- 
nin’ ’crost on mah groun’;—I runs he 
chickens back home but I ain’ gwine 
pester dem water-mil-yuns! 





